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associations were somewhat low, the results generally indicated that 
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differences) were the most salient cues to 'ance attitudes 

expressed. Frequency and intimacy of contact mosc highly 

associated with Indian social distance attitudes. These findings led 
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differentiate the white and Indian populations studied. The 
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CHi\J?TKR I 

B7i.CKGROUNI> JU>TD j;NTRODUCT3:OiT 



1 • Ti l e 3? arol:* 1 g^rn ; . Con i^e riipo srarcy 

Incliajti-Thii'fcrs RejTat:3.on s *” 

Tliesre is sca-rcely e. lusijor issue ox po 15, cy 5.n tiie 
United States tliat has not been 5.nvolved in the rela- 
tionships of lndia,ns and V7hites, Questions of uni- 
versal citizen sh5.p and francli5,se; of JLand. ^^se and 
consex'vation ; of the 'aieJ-ta-ng pot* versus pluralism* 

. of prejudice^ discx~5,mirjat;*.on, and segregation; of ■’ 

colon! ala. siu; of sepax*at5,on of church and state; of 
pi'ivcxte property and commune’. 1 property; and of the 
extent and nature of goveriiment responsj.bility for 
education — to mention several basi.e issues--have a3.1 
involved po3.icy guestions concern3-ng Indians,^ 

Rather 3-ittle documentata.on is needed to support 
the contention that there is a need to better understand 
the relations daetvjeen Indian and white Americans. If any- • 
th3.ng, the amount of potential interacta.on betv/een Auaera-nds 
and v/hites xrill increase siinp3.y on tlie basis o.f an American 
Indian birth rate tvro tiroes greater tbaui the American popu— 
lation a.s a who3.e. Indians are by no means a dying ra.ee; 

^George 3. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, in The 
An nals of th e Araex-ican A cademy of Political and Social 
S ciences . Vol. 311 (Mav 1957) ^ p- vid" ^ 

** The Iixdi an birth rate is high. In 1959 there were 
41.4 Tndimi 15.VO births^^^^f each 1,000 of the popu lata.on 
f cr ; tlie twehty-.f ouf f.ed.Gra3- reservation states , v/hich is 
alrabst tw5.ee the ra.te p cbixntry as a v/hole ( 24,1) ; and 

■the: 41,4 ma.y be too 3.pw bee axis e many Indi ans v5.ew the biz-th 
or death of a child as a persona3. rnattei' which needs no 
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no-»- tliey, for the most part, possessors of dying cul*- 

tv-res. The reservation system has, for the foreseeable 
fxitvre/ gviaremteecl- the latter fact. ^raerican Indians 
soeia3.ized in their vinicpae sub-cultures and white Jumericans 
socialized in the culture of the majority group v/ill 
• inevitcibly engage in inter«.group relations for inauiy years 
to corae. In the context of the reserv^ition 15.ving :o.f most 
iuiierican Indians, B3-umer comments on the knowledge vre novr 
have of Indian- white relat5.ons. 

'This reiTiOval of Ind5.ans from direct pa:ct5.cipation 
in the life of the svijrrounding V7h5.te soci-ety has 
imparted a distinctive cha.ractsr to the kind of 
studies ma.de of native - Indian groups. Such studies 
have been predoiainantly . in the form of ' ethnological 
.monographs on sepa.rate Indian tribes. Uhile much 
attent5-on has been given to the incorrporation of 
V7hite cultural traits into n2itive cultures this 
antliropo3-ogical literature largely ignores any treat- 
ment of tVie association of Indians v'itli v?hites. Until 
very recently, the problem of incorporating Indians 
' into the svirrounding white society vras meaningless; 

there is, therefore, a paucity of .literature on the ^ 
relations implied by this latter type of association. 

Given this state of affairs, research on a specific 
case of Indian— V 7 hite re3.ations v/aiS deemed relevant anct Oj. 
potential va.lue« With these factors in mind the goals of 
this study are; 

1 . To test erapirica3.iy hypotheses formulated from 

was 508,675. This represents c-i 
5 3, 0/i increci.se, whi3.e the increase for the Uniteci States 
as a whole for that period was 110, 286, /40 to 158,4-o4,956, 
or 43, 7%. '50 f General Char a ct<:^_i^^ 

the Popu3.ati on, Viashington, D.C. ; 3.963., PP. l-'-l45i ) 

^Herbert Blumer, ••United States of America," 

Re s earch on Ra c i c». 1 Rel ation s ' ( P ari sh : UNESCO , 1966), 

p, 88 r ’ ^ 
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citi existing h^cciy of in"bG3r— ^x'ou.p xeHations 
tVieory and researcl'i, 

-2. ^■o describe and explore a particular case of 

racxal*“e'chnic relations* — the reJ.at5.ons betv 7 oen 
the predominantly v;hite poxralation of Princeton 
cind tne predom?.ns.ntly lnd:lan popuJ.cit5.on of 
. .. Ihd5.an Tov7iish5-p, Maine, 

Soc-ia.i Distance ~ 



Robex't ilarj- exjpJ.ained h5,s conception of the fcerni 
sc'ci.al d.i.stance 5:n 1924, . 

^The conc<^pt or 'distance* as applied to humeui, 
as co-Sumcc. xro:c spsLcral re.lcitioiis, has coitie into 
xise among soc5.olocfrsts, in an attempt to reduce to 
, so:-.ietnrng' J.ilce iiiea-suraJ^le terns the grades and 

degrees of understa.ndinQ and intimacy \-7hj^ch char acte.r-* 
is'.e personal and sociaJ. reJ.at5.ons genea'a.lly, , 

Ihie point is that we are clearly conscious, in all our 
personal relauronshixjvS, of degree of intiraacv, , , , 

The terTas^ 'race consciousness » and 'class conscious- 
ness', V7j.-ch which most of vis are farailiar, descr5,be 
scate of mind in v;hich v/e become, o.ften suddenly'" 



cX 



ox't:en sticKleni*’ 

cmd AmexpeccecU.y conscious of the distances that 
^eparate us rrom cJ.asses aiid races v 7 hom we do not 
ful.ly understand.^ 



Througnout tnd. s study the teriii social distance 
rcx-ers to the degree of understand.ing and intimacy which 
clur c.c uex’iiiosjp.ersonal cind social relatiozis. The utility 
the concept of social distance as used in thi^s research 



tisprr.cil 

33£r~3^iO’ 



gobert i;h Pa7.-1:, " The Concept of Social Distance 

VIll (g-uly- August, 1924), 



# 
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based on two c[tialities, (1) It may be tireated as a 
continuura along .which one can relate degrees of the social • 
chstaiice- phenomenon „ "The value ox the concept of: social 
c?-! stance . r . lies in the way in vrhich it eiica^les the 
research worker to evaluate the' extent oil discrimination and 
to conceptualize it as a conti— (2) It can be seg- 
p.ented for detailed ana3-ysis. R.ea:iill2.ing that the degree ox 
social distance (intimacy aiid uncsrs^rtancllng ) may be a product 
of different and, perhaps, conf j.irrtnnig coiaponents, it vroul.U 
. seom fruitful to. analyze the variotisi^ -factsars v?hich confcribxite 
to the distance independently cxnd tif;y to eevise scales j.Oj. 
cc*.cl> of fcTioiii* 

Talcing these tv 70 factors 3 .nto coixsideratron, socral 
distance in this study is broken dov/n into three levels of 
analysis: 

a. Perceived socio—economic status 



b. Attituc^es of preference for associati-on 



c. Contact (frequency and intimacy of inter- 

6 



action betv/een members of groups) 

•ntose three analytical levels are taken to be the signif-T-CP-nt 
components of social, distance. Mea.su.x* 3 .ng tools to c^uantify 



^Michael Banton, Race Ilela.tlons (Nev 7 York; Basic, 
hooks, 1967), p. 315. 



^Measuring tools (a) and (b) v/ere developed rn Oxt- 
r-uichi^ iiasuoka., “Race Attitudes of the Japanese Peopl.e xn^ 
k:oWaii,“ (uiroubli shed Master's thesis. University of lUu-Jaxx, 



u^nco: Some Clianges xn rne 4 u-cxx:uae 

' 2 <'.paner.e, •' (unpublished Master '^s td:iesxs. Uni 
3 *a'.:aii, 1963 ).^ 
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each o‘P. -these -three levels of distance e:ihibi-ted in a popv.~ 

lation are designed to be corapax'ed and ultina-fcely consoli- 

♦ 

dated into a total indication of social distance. 

The theoretical origims for this analytical division 

f 

arc found in Bernard Kramer *s tlaree orien-tati ls of pre- 
juclice, l‘n an adraitted3.y general, v/ay these orientations 
(cognitive, einotional, cind action) correspond, to the levels 
of social dista-nce analyzed and intejrx>3reted in the study, 

( *^'~*jp-Pcrceived SSS Cognitive^ 

Masuoha, ' 31 A j 

Samuels A v,preference for Associat5.on , . , , . -lEmotional LKx-amer. 

• 63 / . j f 49 

^tetow»--^Contact Act5.on 

Kubert‘ Me Blalock, in a. recent book entitJ-ed Toward 
A T heory of Minority- Grpu-p Rela -tions. adds further supr^or-t 
fox- this analytica.1 configuration in an appendix "On Race 
versus Class Prejudice" , 

^ In summasry, I have in effect divided total pr-e- 
judice into three conipoiian-ts. The respondent ‘ s^ total 
P^cijudice score (as measured by social distance 
tov/ards Negroes) may be high fo?.- any combina-tion of 
three reasons: (1) he per-ceives Negroes to have 

very lo-i? statu.s, (2) he s-trongly xDjrefers %j-hites to 
Negx'oes of comx^ai'able generexl status, or (3) he tends 
genereilly to rejec-t ^>oj:scsn& wi-fch lo;-7er status than his 



Oisn^ . 



OperatD.onal definitions for the thjree coraponents of 
social distance employed in ±.lxj.s s'tudy v/ill be explained 
in Chapte.r- Pou3r o.~i liethodoJ-ogy and. Chapter Five on the 
Research Firxdings, 



Bernard M. Kramer, "Diraensions of Prejudice, " 
y.£l»ljia P sveho log V . x:<V 3 :i (August, 1949 ), 3 Q 9 ~ 451 , 

g ■ 

Hubert 21 . B 3 .a?.ock, Jr,, Tov/a.rd a Theory of Minoi-it'^^— 
a ti on s ( Nev? York ; Ivi 1 ey , 1 9 S 7 ) , p 2 ^ 3 . “* 
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3* Th e Settling 

In V?ashingi:on County, l-ifij.ne lies the ecisternmost 
point of land in the Unitecl States. The county is Icirge — 

2 628 square miles — mahing it as big as Delnv/are and Rhode 

f 

Islcind combined. The iicit-aral enviaronmont is best character- 
j zed by noting that S5 percent G 2 ;f the county's surilace is 
vroodland, 8 percent lahes, 4 percent bogs and svrcuaps, and 

3 percent cropland and pasture. Within this overwhelmingly 

rural area live 32,908 x^eople residing in 44 tovrns and tv?o 

cities, the la?rgest of which is Calc’.is on the St. Cx*oix 

9 

River (pop, 4,100). 

Twenty iniJ-es north of Calais on Route 1, the major 
higlu^ay connecting the Coxanty's greatest concentrations of 
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people, 3.ies the tov/n of Princeton, The country siirroxmd- 
ing Princeton is rural v/codlands with the -tovni itself 
directly adjacent to the St, Croix River system on the 
juncture of Lewey Lahe and the basin feeding the St, Croix, 
Upon crossing tlis head of the basin on a short ceraent bridge 
one enters Indian Tovmship, the home of a portion of the 
Passctmaqiioddy Tribe of Indians, (See Map 1) 

The combined total of the populations of Princeton 
and Indian Township is 1,050. The entire population of 
Pr'inceton (829) is white, Although there is a small 

^•'Washington County, Maine, *' a brochure published 
by the Washington County Board of Conunissioners (Calais, 
Maine: The Calais Advertiser Press, c. 1968), p. 1, 

^^U,S, Bureaax of the Censxis , Census of Poirvilation : 
1.9i^0, Vol, 1, Char ac ter i s ti c s of the Popu 1 ation , Pax't 21 
Maine (Wash5.ngton, B.C, , 1963) , p, 54, 
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TOVriJSHIP PRINCSTOl? ARliJi* 




equals. 1 mi . 
Scale 



* Biq T.a T ce Quad.r ang le, 
United States Department "of the 
Interior Geological Survey, 
tovifjed 1963. 
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nurnber of vrhites living in Indian To^'nisliip, raosb of its 

* 

residents &re tbo 221 merabers of th.e P assaiaaguoddy Tribe* 
/•ccording to the Tribal Census of 3.96 7, there are . an addi- 
tional. 109 absentee raeroj^ers of the Tribe who are from 

Indian To^'/nship — thyis pla.cing total Tribal raerabership at 
■ 11 



.330 



The btillc of Princeton's populcition lives in a core 
<-.rca only about one mi3.e in diaraeter centering abotit one— 
eighty of a mile south from the cement bx-iclge, pis for 
Indian Tovmship, abo^xt 12 or 15 families 3.ive along Lev/ey 
Labe on a guctrter mile stretch of Route 1 iramediately cifter 
cross5.ng the bridge from Parinceton, This area is locc\.lly 
known as the "Strip’', The rest of the Indian popu3.cttion 
15.VOS in a tight3.y clustered settlement caJ.led Peter Dana 
Point v^hich extends into Big Lalce* The "Point" is approsci— 
t?atG3.y seven inj.les from Princeton via paved road. 



pe 5 C.r-iption of the Popvxlat i ons 
Table 1 describes the age distx'ib\xtions of Prince- 
ton and the Indian popula.tion of Indian Tox-mship, It is of 
particular importance to note that 53 percent o.f Princeton's 
population is under the age of 35, V7hi3.e 77 percent of the 
Indians are uiTLcier 35, • 



'C en,sxxs of the Pas s am eioxiocldv Tribe of In d ians of 
To vr r« sh im , corapiled .by the T.ribal Censxxs CoWaittee, 
Indian Tc-v?nsh.tp, Maine; as of Jamiax'y 1, 196 7, 
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TKK AGE DXSTiOlBUTj.OnS OF PIIXITCETOX^ AJ^ID 
TOWI'JSHIP , F'ERCEN'T OF THB 
TOTJiL PQPULrATXONS-- 



5 

■5 



I 




'T 

V 



i 

) 



I 

■? 

f 

> 

% 




f 




. 


Under 

5 


5-14 


15-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


Over 

65 


Totcll 


Princeton 


9.8 


21.1 


12.8 


8.8 


13,5 


13.1 


9.6 


11.1 


829 


Indian 

Tovnaship 


18.6 


28.9 


15.4 


13.6 


5.4 


8.6 


5.9 


3.6 


221 



^Data ^.r<a coi-ipiled £rom tl'ie U .s, Census; I960 : ea'icl, 

• C engys oB " bhe Passarr-a Cj UocIcl y T ri-be , 19 67," 

Tcible 2 corapaxes tlie edvicati on of -tho two population.'^. 
These data were computed from a sample of 330 pex'.son.s frora 
Pr.inceton and 64 persons from Indian Tovmship v7ho x-isre in- 
terviewed as part of a survey describing raanpovrer resotirces 

12 

in Vlashington County, vvTiile 79.>7 percent of Indians in— 

tervievjcd had only an eighth gra.de educatj.on or less, on.ly 
19,7 percent of the v;hites intervievred fell into this 
category. 




12 . . . ' . 

P~.inpov/ e.r R esoux'ces in irashington C ov inty Ka ine ^ I-ia.irie 

K:npioyix\ent"\-;ectiri ty Commission (Augxistcx, X-Iaine: 1966 ). 
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EDUCATION OF ADUI.-TS SURVEYED IN PRINCETON AITD 
INDIAN TOm^SHIP; INUjll? ONER RESOURCES, 1966^ 



Years of School Coinpletied 



Over 



1 


-4 


5-7 


8 9-11 


12 


1 2 


3 4 


4 Total 


Princeton 
















Hale 




5 


33 46 


63 


4 5 


6 


162 


Female 


1 


7 


19 47 


78 


5 5 


4 2 


168 


Total 


1 


12 


52 9 3 141 


9 10 


4 8 


330 

4 99.9 


^ of Total 


.3 


3.6 1 


5.8 20.2 42 


.7 


2.7 3.0 


1.2 2.^ 


Indian 

Tovmship 














: 


Male 


2 


4 


19 6 


2 






33 


Feiaale 


1 


9 


16 2 


3 




■ - 


31 


Total 


3 


13 


35 8 


5 






64 


% of Total 


4. 7 


20.3 


54.7 12.5 


7.8 






100.0 


^Manpo\7er Re 


sonrcGS in 


Was 


liington 


Cou.ntv 


, Maine. 


Maitie Employmen 


t Security Corani 


. s.sion, Augusta, M 


aine: 1966. 






5. 


Economic 


Sta 


.t5. sties 







As o3! 19 65 -the uneitiploymeni: ra.t:e in Washington County 
13 ’ 

v/as 11,0 percent o Althoxigh no statistics e^cist for the 

tov/n of Pr5.noeton, there is no reason to believe the average 
rtnnuai rate varies much from that for the Coxinty. As for ■ 



^^ Xbid , / p, 4. 










tlic In<3.5.sii leiJor force, of employable Indicins 90 percent do 

1/1 

r.ot have -permanent year round jo?os, " These inciicatiosas be- 
come more s5.gn±f±cant v/hen compared to the national vineiri— 

3 5- 

ploymezit ra.te vzhich in June 1963 vras 3.5 percent. 

In order to yet some perspectj.ve on the economic 
situati-on faced by vvhites and Indians alike in TJcishingtoh 
Covmty, the fol3.ov/ing assessraent is presented. 

In 1960, 42/3 of the famiD.ies in Washington 
County had anmtpJ. incomes of under $3,000. Unara- 
ployment is higher in Maine than it is in the 
nation as a whole; 6.4/3 to ... In VJashing— 

ton County, the u.neTnployment rate in 19 60 \?s.s 16,5;oe 
The non— X'/hite population of Maine (other" than 
Negroes) is ivia-ln.ly rurci3. and this means that it is 
mainly Sindian; th.5 s is particularly true of Washing- 
ton County. RuraS. , zion— farm, non-whites (other 
than Negroes) in the State as a whole hezve &7 ,8% 
of their number earn5-rig less theui $3,000 a. year. 

The ewerage fo.r all rura.l non-fcirm workers is 6 - 3 , 05 ^ 
and, for workers of al3. kinds, it is 61.2/i. . . 

Although these figures give indications, it is note- 
worthy that they cire based on 1960 data and are subject to 
i'cvision al.lowing for econoraic irnpro'\rement si.nce then, 

the 1960 unemployraent rate for the Covinty is 16.5 per- 
cent as opposed to a 3,965 rate of 3.1,0 percent. On the 
other hand, they are the most x*ecent figures available and 



"Andrea Schermer, "Maine* s Stepchildren, *' Boston 
G 3. obe (November 19, 1967), This percentage estiraate 
w?.s Confirmed by Commissioner Edvzard C, Hinckley, Ma.3.ne 
hopartraent of Indian Affairs. 

15' ; 

Eraplcvrient and Ecirnings end Monthly Report on the 
X3*S, Pexoax'tmant of Habor (June 19 68), 4. 

^^ Indian Tow~nshlp fiuini u er Pro.j ect — 1967 . ed. George K 
i-iiPorte, report to the Ujiitarian Universa3.ist Sex'vice 
coMTnittee, Inc., 1967. 
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seoiii to retci5.n their corapa.rative value, although they 

5 .-..^. not he exactly accurate in absolute terms. 

By a great margin the Icxrgest employer in the area 

ir. tlie Goorgia-Pacidiic paper raill in V7oo<lland air ovind seven 

itilos south of Princeton. It employs an average of 1,050 

j-coplc in the mill, ofiices, and subsidiaries, plus an addi~* 

tionr.l 700 vrho depend on the raill for v;ood sales, contract 

, .17 

julp hauling, and the lil-ce. No other industry remotely 
approaches Georgia-Pacific in its effect on tho economy of 
i rir.ceton. . , 

No manvif acctxring firm in Princeton or Indian Tovm- 
rh.ip employs more, than twenty-five persons. The Quoddy 
fAr'oor JI5.11 ( v/h it Gi— owned) 5,n Princeton a.s vard.ously known 
"Tr. - Poverty Factory" or "Starvation Mill" by those vjho 
o.'icc* vorked there but hayo found more lucrat 5 ,ve jobs at 
Cforc'ia-Pacifi.c. The role of seasonal emi^loyment is gareat 
j.'i both the Indicia and v/hite communities. There are five 
CfaLdoor’ sport5.ng camps aJ-1 owned by v;hitesj two in Prince— 
<o:: £«.nd three on the "Str5.p" in Indian Tov/nship. There is a 
CM-^piny ground on Indian Tovmship run jointly by the l>Ia5.ne 
Jororjt Service, the University' of tiaiine, and the Passajaa- 
rribe. I/hite and Indi-an guides worl: through the 
•ling and hunting seasens, but are often unemployed "oiit 



,""^rees and Paper, " 2.nfox*iacition brocliure x-^^i^^li‘-'>--~d 
'•V corgra-Pacific Corapany ( Noodland, Maine, c. 1968) . 









^ n 



A mimber ol: Jndians V 70 X' 1 c for tlie Sta.te on tlxe 



r,cr.son’ 

px-ovidii.ng- municipal services (ga.rl^acje collectron^ 
‘-o‘ 7 cig^ operation, etc, ) wliile some others are i.n the 

sVite* s employ cuttixxg flrewoocl for the needy members' of 
.* - Ti'i-ibe Finally, potato -picking and b3-r\sberry-picking 
j-rovicle seasonal migratory employment for . the Indians v7ho 
•travel to the picking areas in groups cluring the proj?er 
i: o c*->on .*5 • ' ' ^ 

A55 f 037 Qood.s ancl so57vices civa.5-lc\.l::>lo in Pnincovon, 
there are tv7o grocery stores, two dry goods stores vdiich 
stock sorae. groce.rie.3, two barber shops, a luo to jr cycle dealer-, 
ft chciin sa.w shop, a laundrovnat, a small textile shop, a. 
rnall ice cream stanci, three service stations and several 
pumps in front of the other stores. The tow also has 
an insureince agency, a post office and a one—roora lil->rary , 
ItonU O'f the Indians frora the Tovmship shop for groceries 
jujcl day-to-day iteras in Princeton. The only busi-ness on 
the Township run by an Indian is a candy shop v/hich opens 
and closes periodically depending on wirether its ovmer is 
currently v7orking in the v7oods or not. Indian cr arts, 
haj-.d meide and sold along the roadside, vrex'e a rainor indus-try 
recently a.s a. yessT or tv;o a.go. At present no Indian 
Ci'r.fr'ts are ma^de or' sold due to 3.ovr dema.nd and the minimcil 
return ihe work brings. There is a., movie theatex (opvi:ii 
%'cry occcisiona.lly) and a combination car dealer-gara-,ge 
Opposite the ''Strip'’ bh the Tovriish5.p, but these are oxrned 
, f--nd operated by v/hites. 
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Tlie resifienfcs oJ: iDoth Parinceuon and Indian Tov/n— 
ship must go -to e5.ther t/oodland or Caleiis ^or prescription 
laedicines, clotliing, household appliances, fc>ai:ihing services, 
medical services, and any major p^irchases. 



6* Socia l Organizations 

Princeton has tvzo churches : the Con9i-ecrat5.onal and 

the Baptist. Both ha.ve a memhership o£ between 115 and 125 
fam5.1ies, and both are entirely white in merabership. There 
is a Catholic mission church a.t Peter Dana Point with a 
ful3.-tirae pastor irrom the Portland diocese residing at the 
rectory on the Point. In addition, there are Catholic ser— 
vices held in an old school house on the *’Sti'ix>" evex'y Sv-n— 
day. The Indian population 3.s 100/d Ca.tholic, a.1 though not 
all Passamcigiioddy partj.cipate in worship and church activi- 
ties, There are a iev7 Catholic xcunilies in Princetozi, some 
of V7hich go to the Catholic church in VJoodland, while others 
attend the mission on the "Strip", 

In both communities clubs and social get-togethers 
are a.lmost exclvisively oriented around the churches. For 
this reason most a.ctivities of this sort are segz'egated along 
both religious and raci.al lines, A significant "brealc— 
through" in this area was tahing place in the last tx/o 
weehs of Jvine 1968 in the form of a vacatioix school co- 
sponsored by the Congregational and Catholic ch-ax-chss, 

During thi s . time Indi an and X/hite ch5,ldren got together fox* 
supervised g"ciiaes and nature studies. 
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Eirobaroly ti^e most, important avenuo o:?: informal social 

relations isotv/een Indians and vrnites is through the sximnier 

• • 

basebs-li lea.gue.. The men of the Trite have a teaia which 
g'enerally practices every evening around six o*c3.och and 
pX-^ys iea.gvie gfames on Sunday eifternoons. Princeton does not 
have a team. The Passconacvuoddy play teams from other tovnis 
and Indian reservations in the area. When they pla.y home 
gan\es, a f ev 7 vvhites from Princeton usvialJ.y travel to the 
Point to V 7 atch along vrith many spectators from the Tribe. 



7 . Po3.i ticB3. Relation s 

Parinceton V7as 5-ncorporated a.s to'vTn in 18 32. It 
is Currently governed by three selectmen v7ho meet weah3.y to 
condu.ct the Tovm ' s business. In addition, there is a Tov/n 
Cleric v;ho handles day~tO:r~day affairs. Princeton has its 
ovTn elementary school (gx'ades 1-S) , and up until 196S had 
its ov 7 n high school. Beginning in the fall semester of 
19 6S Pi-inceton high school stxi.dents V7il3. go to a consolidated 
high school in XToodland. All municipal services for Prince- 
ton* s residents are the responsibility of their Tovai 
Goveirriraen t . 

The designation "TovTiiship" is, for the most pax't, 
geographical. The govex-ning body for the Ind.ians on the 
Tovmship is the Passamaguoddy T.ribe. The officex“s of the 
Tribe include the TribaJ. Governor, a Lieutenant Governoi-, ' 
and six Tribal Counc.i3.men all of %-7hom axre elected biennial3.y. 
All of these officex's are members of the Passajraaguoddy 
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Trit>e. maia*' Toimsllip. These Inaians, anfl tno o^.icr 
thirds oi the.-lr Tribe which lives on another reservation 40 
„iles away on pleasant Point in Eastport. Maine, share- a 
„on-votincj representative to the Maine State Legislature. 

This representative is elected from each reservation al- 
•ternately eacli biennium. 

The roads in Indian To-.-niship are part of the State 
highway system and are. therefore, maintained by the State. 
Other municipal services such as garbage collection, sewage, 
.^d water are provided by the Sta^, «»e State, in addition, 
assumes full responsibility for education of Passama 

quoddy children. There is a school on Peter Dana Point main- 

1 rt s- j ^ -5- rrf/,r tLiiree Sxis^sjrs O'H i-i©X"cy 

H-ained by tbe State buu taucjan.. 

from the Diocese of Portland. IruDrans who go to high school 
have, for the most part, gone to Itcinceton. Due to the 
aforementioned consolidation they will attend high school 
in woodland in 19SE. All high sc'nool and college tuition 
is provided by the State. Thus, the responsibilities of the 
Tribe are mostly limited to an annual census and the appoint- 
ment of lav7 enforcement constables. 

as for law enforcemeiit. Princeton has a sheriff • s 

deputy residing In the town . State police periodically 
pass-through the totm as part of their patrol Oj. 

On the Totvnship there is an Indian constable and his deiiu-cy 
who live at peter Dana Point. They are ea^powered to 

enforce State lav7£5 on tbe Townsliip, 
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vrherea.3 Princeton ii£is a ratl:»er loose, indirect re- 
lationsl-i5p v/itli tlie State Q-overninent, tlie Passama.C£Uoclc!y 
Tribe has a close, direct connection. Tine liaison, in tine 
person oT am Indian Development Specialist (cor.mionly Icnomn 
by 'Indians and vanites as tbe Indian Agent), Inas an otrice 
in Calais v/Inicln. serves bo tin tbe Pleasant Point and Indian 
Tovmslnip reservations. Tlnroxigln direct contacbt v?itb tbe 
Indian Agent, tine members of tbe Tribe get food and clothing 
allov 7 ances, medical services, and. other recfu^ests for aid. 

All residents of Maine, Indian and white, may benefit 
from the follov/ing health and v/elfare services if eligible: 
the Social Security Act (and related Federal- Progranas) , /--id 

to Dependent Children, Old Age assistance. Aid to the Disablea, 
Aid to the Blind. Indians on the TovTi-ship benefit from 
these additionc\l progsrams and serv5-ces : 

A Sxirp-lus Food Progreuvi through the U-S. Depcirtment 

of Agriculture; 

A Coramunity Action Program (including a sn™ 

Youth Corps project) sponsorea by the ledn. 

Goveriiment ; 

A Head Start Program sponsored by the Federal 

Government; 

TV70 VISTA volunteers; 



^^The exact manner in which much of this ara rs dxs 
■ . ^ ^ en r-n-i -F-i <-?^.rit A-ssumc that vTim .Toman (a Passage’.-- 

QuodSiO goes '"to the IGA svipermarket in Princeton to 
cfrocer5.es. He fills his cart and goes to the casnrex ^ 

V OO c!l.©!trlc tiicn cs.3.3-S "Uli© 

orcler. The responoe o£ the piaian 

mission to me, is qvite arbrurary. Host o.^ tin., txme 
reemest is granted. 
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Health ancl welfax*e services provided by the 
Portland Uiocese or the Catholic Chxirch; , 

A sumnier remedial erducation project varioxisly 
spoil sored by private funds and the Unitarian 
Universalist Servicie Coramittee. 

/ 8* A Brief iHi story of the Area 

Porraerly Toi*mship> Hb. 17, Princeton Xwas settled in 
1815 by ^oses Bonney and incorporated on February 3, 1832. 

-Over the years the econoiay of the tovjn has. rested heavily on 
the fvortiunes of the viood crrtting and pu3.p industries. The 
'■tovm has never gone through any sort of economic boam, 
although, on the other hand!, older residents today ^ran 
vividly recount the misery they felt through the depression 
of the 1930 *s. The population statistics ever the past 
tsixty years (Table 3) indicate relative stabS.lity vrd;.th some 
decline, particularly since 1940. This is in part due to 
greater mobility and the desire on the part of Princeton* s 
younger populat5.on to seelc wcrlc in other pa.rts of 1-Iaine or 
in othei: states to the south. 

Relatively little is icnovm about the history of the 
Passamaquoddy Tribe on Indian Tovjnship, The settlement of 
Big I.ahe v/as reportedly established in 1850 by Peter Dana, 

.a Passainaquoddy Indian, and a fevi other Indian families, A 
yecir after the Point vias settled the first Catholic mission 
vias built, The particular site was chose.n, according to 

^^Bruce i'T, Belmore, Sarlv Princeton. I-laine (Portland 
Maine: The Soutliworth-Anthoensen Press, 1947), p, 47, 
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stories tolc3. Toy contemporary Inclians^ because the water 

* 

\jt\xcli forms a bay on the east side of the Point never freezes 
the v/iirfcEr due to the c\ir*rent v?hich cosustantly raoves 
throug'h it. The "old" Indians were thxis able to fish jyeeir 
round from their canoes in the fr’esh v/atter bay. 

The Indian population of Indian Tcrvmship has in- 
creased steadily since records were first Icept (althou ni 
of the records are somewhat questiona'ale} and it is increas- 
ing today. The figures in Table 3 reflect the px-esence of a 
small nuia?oer of whites in the Tovmship (20 in 1960), -but 
the increases are overv/helmingly dxie to eKpansion of thsa 
Indian population. This trend cox'responds to the ovemll 
increase in Maine's Indian poxra3.ation by 136yo (798 to 1,879) 
i,etv 7 een 1900 and 19 60 according to Un5.ted States Census 
data over those years. 



TABbS 3 

POPUIjATIOKS of PRIMC3TON ALTD IxTDIAH TO’:-itTSHIP 
MAINB, 1900 to 1960^ 





1900 


1910 


1920 


19 30 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Princeton 


1,094 


1,091 


934 


9S4 


1, 009 


865 


8 29 


Indian 

Township 


87 


94 


136 


154 


195 


221 


259 



. ^'^ata comp5,led frora O . S . Census; I960 and the M^^ine 
Register State Year-Boolc and legislative Manual , 19 67. 
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Fiiicilly, ox some Importance to undex'stancling tne con— 
temporsiry life-style and motivations ox tlie PassamaCiUoddy 
Incl 2 -<aiTffi XJB tVie nature ox tTaeir culture prior to wliite con~ 
taert aael su’bsesquent domination. The semi-nomadic vray of 
life described belov/ has some bearing on current preferences 
and habits which are discussed, in latex* chapters, 

UndJ.an band.s in Maine normally raoved several 
tiiasss each yeair in response to avad.iable food sup— 
piT? , Each spring they fished, the rivers for ale- 
VEi:tv5eSj shad, and salmon and planted corn, squash, 
beans and other vegetables in selected spots on 
the river banks. In June their ca.mp sites x- 7 ere 
moved to the sea.shore whex'e they Cevught porpoise 
and seal to provide oil and skins, himted eggs 
and the young of sea birds, gathered clcxras and 
lobL^ters, of v/hich pax't v/ere dried for v/intex* food. 

The frosts of September called the Indians to hax*— 
vest the crops previously planted on the river 
banks, With harvesting done, October found them 
farther upstreara, prowling the deep fox'ests fox- 
game, According to t:c*a.dition, a. two— v^eeks thanks- 
giving fea.st, 3.ate in the fall bxit before mid— 
pecember, featuring turkey, cra-nberx'ies, and Indian 
pudding, has its modern Thanksgiving Pay counter- 
part, winter snows marked another period in the 
big vjoods hunting moose and trapping smaller game. 

Before the ice V7ent out of the rivers, a spring 
catch of ottex’ and beaver had to be made,. When 
the rivers beesme ice-free, mxiskrat trapping 
called £ind canoes v?ere eigain used to fish the 
rivers, and for the retxirn to the do v/n stream river 
lands for another spring plcOiting.^O 



^^'••Indians of Maine, •' prepared by the State 
Department of Economic Develox^ment, et . al « (1968), 
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CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

1 , Overv3.ev7 of In t cllan~>rhi.t:e Rel av tlons 
a.n tlie Unlized Sfccites 

In citterapts to expla.in the origins of pairtic^il ei'.' 

p ??rr =e r-r>f; of intergaroup relations sprae theoarists have teiacled, 

to> f'ucus on the ciarcuiastances of the initis3. contact 

betAf/e;en the gro^ips. These "frontier" theorists, s^’ch as 

Lind and Frazier, explain the patterns of race relations 

in. tesTuas of the basic economy of the contact area 9rov73,ng 

out oi! its natux'al resoxirces, the supply of laoor^ and the 

motivations behind the migrant gro^ip (i.e,, trade, land, or 

1 ' 

natur^al resources). Follov/ing their example, it V70\ild 
seem ixseful to examiino unicjue aspects of the initial Indian- 
white contact s5,tUc'tion in order to txndexstand better the 
baaffcground of contemporary relations. 

The outstanding fact abcxit ixi5-tiaJ Indian— white 
contact is that the Punerican Indians were "invaded" as 
opposed to being imported as slaves, or entering the Horth 
Atnerics.n continent as indentured servants ox iinra3.gr ants. 
When race relations . are talcen in a world — ^ this 



^ ^ Lind, ed. , Race Relation s in horld 

P er.s?cg£G t ive (Honolulu; University of Kav/aii Press, 195.5); 
and E:,. Franhlin Frazier, Ra ce g .n d Culture Contacts in t he 
Mode 223 i World (New Yorh ; P.ifred H. Knoof. 1^57) . 

. ... IP ■ ■ » I III*’ " 
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‘ relationship Q^ui aJooriginal population being invacTed by a 
technologically itiore advanced gro-ap) is very comraon. During 
the ages of discovery and subsequent colonialisixi, most 
initial race contact v/as made by Eur*opean v/hites landing on 
the shores of technologically less developed peoples. Lilce 
most of these peoples ^ the Indian soon found himself at a 
severe disadvantage in his ability to fight for his land and 
his social and cultural systems. Dieberson calls this a 
case of “migrant superordination’* in vjhich one groiip invades 
* and svii'presses a native population. hieberson iso3-ates a 



sequence of events in migrant superordination, 

1. “inien the population migrating to a nev7 contact 
situation is superior- in technology (particular- 
ly weapons) and more tightly organised than the 
indigenous group, the neces-sary conditions for. 
maintaining the migrants • political and economic 

institiations ax-e usually imposed on the indigenous 
3 

population," 

2. vrarfare under such conditions usually occux’s 
early in these conta.cts as the migrants begin to 
interfere vrith the natives' established ordex- 
even though the initial contact may have been 
friendly. (This has occurred in Austral5.a, 

Canada, New Zealand, and the United States.) 



^Stanley Lieberson, VA Societal Theory of Race and 
Ethnic Relations," iUner i can Sociological Reviev? , XXVI (Decem- 
ber, 1961), 902-910. 

^ Ibid , . p. 904. 





3. Tlie numearical ciecJ.ine of tlie ind-i^rsnous ^jopula^’ 

■kion ensues after initial contacts v;itb the 
migrant group due to: diseases, dj.sruption of 

sustenance activities or vrarfeire, . 

* 

4. The superord.inate migrants freguently ci‘eate 

political entities that do not agree at all \?ith 
the boundaries e:<:isting during the indigenous 
population's supremacy priox* to contact. (For 
example, the British and Boers carving up South 
Africa in such a V7ay as to violate all tribal 
territories; or the hex:cling of the indigenous 
population on to a single, limited, alien re- 
serve as in the .United States. ) “. . . This in- 

corporation of diverse indigenous populations 
into a single teirritorial unit under the dcmi- 
nance of a. raigrant group has considerable im- 
portance for later developments in this type of 

4 

racial and ethnic contact." 
bieberson's observations are compatible v/ith those 
of the aforementioned frontier theorists. Specifically vrith 
regard to the American Indian-Buropean v/hite contact situa.- 
tion, one can explain initial xr5,endly relations on the basa. 
of initial c'jriosity on a tx'ade or barter frontier. In 
situations of utilitarian exchange, inter-racial contacts 

■ ^' Ibid . . p. 905. 
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asre e^a3.i. tszrian anc3. firien^ly (]poss3.1.>ly Ibecavise 

■tliey are epheberal amd on a ratlier limi-fced scale); although 
Frazi.er contends that such contacts often ?oecame a source 
. of conf lict because "The Suropeans began v/ith the bar tering 

of goods and gradually engaged in the buying aiad selling of 

• „5 _ . - 

men.*’ 

The conflict which emerged betv/een Indians and v/hites 
did not involve human bondage or the slave trade. Rather, 
possession and def ense of land becarae the critical factor 
affecting race relations on what Lind refers to as the farm 
settlement frontier. 

The portions of the vrorld into vrhich Icind-hxmgry 
.peasant peoples ha,ve characteristically sv;armed during 
the past tv;o centuries have differed from the planta- 
tion frontiers chiefly in the opportunity they afford 
the entire family to re-establish itself in a nevj land 
on a free and independent basis. Here the problem of 
labor scarcely exists, since the iiorciigrant supply is 
self-propagating. Land, on the other- hand, constitutes 
for both invaders and indigenes the repository of all 
values, and the struggle over its possession may 
become both bitter and intense. The racial problem is 
simplified by the absence of several subordinate 
groups struggling for pov/er and recognition, but the 
depth of feeling between the groups is all the more 
intensified as a consequence.® 

Another historical factor contributing to the rela- 
tions v/hich have developed betv7een the red raan and the vrhite 
man in America is the wide range of cultural differences 
within the Amerind population itself. From the first contact 
to the present Indians have been a single group on3.y in the 
-broadest sense. 



Frazier, p, 44, Lind, p. 60; also see Fx'azier, pp, 

42-46.' . 
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Tiie important point is tliat Indians are cssenfcia3.1y 
an etlinic or cultural minority rather than a. racial one; 
they derive their identity from associE-tion in culturally 
and socially distinct Indian groups. Peo^Dle who make 
up the recognized Indian population, in contx'ast to the 
many millions of \7hites v7ho • proudly admit to ‘Indian* 
ancestry, think of themselves first as Siovix, Navaho, 

• Chippewa, or whatever the case raay he, and secondarily 
siraply as Indians. 

Like virtually all races of men, American Indians are 
a culturally fragmented race. And yet, traditionailly there 
has been almost no recognition of Amei'ind cultxii-al differ- 
entiation in of ficial national policy or common belief. The 
• historical policy of the United States governvaent, for the 
most part, has been designed for V7hat vts .3 believed to be a 
culturally homogeneous group adaptable to the very x-zorst 
possible environment to v/hich the members of the groiij^ could 
be herded. Particularly in the 19th century policy X 7 as 
devised to avoid any complication by recognition of culturc\l 

variation by turning to the rubric — "The only good Indian is 

S ' ' 

a dead Indian." 



7 

Nancy Oestreich Lurie, "The Enduring Indian," 
reprinted from I7atux~al History Ma.Ciazine (Nov. 1966), dis- 
tributed by I-Iaine Department of Indian Affairs, 

0 ' , 

**A Kansas nev/spaper suramarized the general feeling 
about Indians in the middle of the last century: *A set of 

miserable,'- . dirty , lousy, blanketed, thieving, lying, sneak- 
ing, murdering, graceless, faithless, gut— eating skunks as 
the Lord ever permitted to infest the earth, and vrhose im- 
mediate and final extermination all men, except Indian 
agents and traders, should pray for’," Quoted in Petear 
F arb , Han * s Rise to Civiliza.tion as shox-rx by the Indians of 
North America from Primeval Times to the Coming of the 
I ndustri a l State <i7ew York: E, P, D'Utton and Co., Inc., 

1968), pV 255. 
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Finally, the Atnerind. in general, and. each tribe in 
partic^^lar, fouhcl itself the victim of a super— paternalistic 
era in American history — an er£i most commonly referred to as 
••Knnifest Destiny", As the westward expansion sav 7 a virtual 
ticial wave of white settlers flood the continent, a cult of 
"progress" justified the immediate acculturation, relocation, 
or extermination of the American "savages". 

The Indians' fate is most vividly exemplified in 
President Andrew oachson's Second A.nnual Message delivered 
December 6, 1830: 

Humanity hsis often v/ept over the fate of the 
aborigines of thi.s country, and Philanthropy has been 
long busil.y eraployed in devising i;ieans to avert it, 
but its px-ogress has nevex- for a moment been arrested, 
and one by one have many pov/erful tribes disappeared 
from the earth, , , . But tx'ue Philanthropy cou-ld not 

v/ish to see this continent restox~ed to the condition 
in v/hich it v/as fpund by our forefathers. I;7ha.t good 
man w’^ould prefer a covintry covered with forests and 
ranged by a fev/ thousand savages to ovir extensive 
Republic, studded v’ith cities, tov/ns, and prosperoxts 
farms, em7oellished v/ith all the impx'ovements vrhich 
art can devise or ihdustx'y execute, occxiped by more 
than tv/elve million heppy people, and filled with all 
the blessings of liberty, civi.Tl.i.zation and religion,^ 

; And, therefore, for almost a century the absolute 
subjugation and disembovrelment of Amerind societies was 
rationalized and justified. 



9 

James p, Richardson, ed. , A j. Comp li ation of the 
Messacres an d Pa.T:)e-rs of the Presidents . 1789 — 1897 , Vol, ~2 
(Washington: XJ,S, Government Px'inta.ng Office), 520—521, 
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Thi e Soci.olocr lea l S±cj nlj:ic:a.^ce oj:. 



till i s Re 1 ail on s nip 
Tlie o'v-erall results of ralgra.nt superorclinatlon over a 
culturally fragmented race sparsely populated on a farm 
fr'ontier dvir5-ng an era of “Manifest Pestiny" v/ere tvro : 
exterraination or reservation living. The significance of 
the first is self-explanatory. 

Ev 1800 the aboriginal pox^ulation, originally 

by Kroeber at 720,000, was_ to »^°tt , 

600 000. Fifty years later it v/as aoou >_ 2 bu,uuu. 

*The major causes of the. decline are listedby 
Mooney as diseases, wh3-slcey and attendant dissipa- 
tion, removals, starvation and the adverse exfect.s 
of unaccustomed conditions. Effects jr v;ar vrere 
minor and subsidiary to all of these. 

Reservati-on living, although far less ci. aiaatic 
than the dejalstlon of the i>oinerican Indian population, h<iS 
had far-reaching effects up to the present. Reservations 
have symbolized the resistance to assimilation of the 
American Indian cultures into the conglomerate American 
cultuare surrounding them. Good or bad, desiraole c.^ 
undesirable, reservations have led to the follovring setj.vit:nc«^ 

of social phenomena: 

1, Isolation. Reservations by definition mean 
segregation and isolation o£ one group from 
another , 

2 . Reinforcement of cultural and social pluxalism 
legitimized for both Indians and vjhites in the 
official reservation policy. 



10 



Mixon Hadley, “The Demography of the J^erican^ 
Indians, •• Inl 2ha.imnjas_c^ 

and Social Science , Vol. 311 (Kay, 19_>7), 2 x. 
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3. 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



in s.\iTc?.3r en e s s on tine pa.jrt o£ eacjj 

■fcnriJne as it starivos to netciin its cultui'cil 
iclentity. 

Tine sui-rounding- wJnite society fincis it easy to 
sterceotype and discriminate against •' legiti- 
mately isolated Indxa.n groups on tine Inasis of 
dirf erence ; cl a.nrni snness j inferiority j "v/ard— 
sliip” ; etc,^^ 

The elements of scapegoating (visibility, 
ava.a.lalnili ty , vulnercJ-Jili ty , and mass indiffer- 
ence or approval of the scapecroat behavior) are 
iJ^ionsiried due to eleiaents one through four, 

On the part of vzhites the potential of scape- 
goating is coupled V/ith frustrations over the 
failure and/or resistance of Indians to assi- 
milate; assimilation being idealized In the 
poh* value implicit in. the i^jnerican 

Creed. 

The ^result may be "defensive beliefs" which 
support prejxidicial and discriminatory 



Parallels in Louis 
V . *-Q (Cnicago; University of Chicago Press 
196 X-), pp, 287-291 in v?hich he discusses the ohetto as a* 
social phenomenon. . ' 

12 , . ' 

Hobin M, hilliaius, Jr., The R edvictiort of 

ja:feg.^-L£pTj.P_-T en s i on s (Social Science Research Co^'^-Tt 

Bulletin 57, 1947). uounc„_., 

13 

For a Ciiscussion of this phenoraenon see Gunnar 
Hyrdal ^^^^q^can_^ 1 (UewYorh: UcG^vw 

Hill, 1964), pp. 50-53. '--c../ 
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beliavioar and/or overt hostility he-tv/een 
liicJiciris ^nci wliites. 

Since the Amexican Revolution the official c,overn- 
.npt policy toward Indiana haa been laden with inoonaiaten- 

ciea. .-■It has varied from an eniphaaia on total social and 

cultural pluralism (reservation living) to immediate assi- 
milation via termination of the reservations. The first 

epitomises the embodiment of a subordinate society within 
a superordinate society, while the second has created social 
• and cultural shocb which has been very difficult, if not 
impossible, for those involved to overcome. 

Within the scope of this' study these complications 
may only be recognised as outgrowths of the heritage belong- 
ing to all American Indians who now live on reservations. 

In addition, they represent policy dilemmas for those en- 
trusted V7lth the administration of Indian affairs and the 
well-being American Indians, 



-g.£.a ^ . e . Pgp artment of t>-r. 



Affairs 



, , historical perspective briefly out- 

lined the common legacy of all American Indian groups. 

This general heritage embraces the Indians of Maine because 
they have been subject to the same American historical trends 



14. 



a_Southern*?<,SS®?5;^;Sn^X/I°’’V°^-^^^‘^' Sfist^nd class 

t Garden Cxty, Nev7 York: ^5^^^d^7“i9 5T)7 

15 



See Brophy and Aberle. 
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as tlieir counterparts in 
On tti e o fb, er • li ancl , tb er o 
the sLtxiatipn oi: Maine' s 



Florida^ California or Oregon, 
are peculiarities v/hich distinguish 
Indians. The most significant ox 



.these is that Maine Inclians cTo not fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federeil Government ' even though they live on 
. resex'Vations. The Indian tarifoes of Maine have never-heen 
served hy the tv/o Fedex*al agencies devoted to Indiem ad- 
ministration: the BLireau of Indian Affairs (U.S, Depart- 

ment of the interior) and the U.S, Public Health Service's 
• Division of Indian Health <U.S. Department of Health, .Hdxi— 
cation and T7elxa.re) , Current responsibili ty for the ma.jcrity 
of Maine's Indians rests with the State Dep artiaent of Indian 
Affaix's based at the state capitol in Augusta. 

This fact significantly affects the aid available 
to Maine's Indians. They do not gualify for the various 
health and development progranis specifically for Indians 
admini ster ed through the two Federal agencies irientioned 
above. On the other hemd, the recent creation of Maine’s 
ov/n Department of Indian Affairs in. 1966 coupled v/ith its 
responsibili ty fo3r only a relatively fev/ Indians ^relieves 
Maine's Indian administrators of the burdens of bureaucratic 
tradition and the need to design pjrograms that must be 
generalised to fit \ 7 idely varying., si tuations. 

The Department's stated goals and prograias inclxide 
.the follov/ings 

1« Continuation of general assistance progrciias 
for- indigent tribal meuiToers residing on— 
Reservation ss long, and to such esctent as 
heeded; , 
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2* Con-tinue>.i::5.on, at an accelexattsd rate, ox 

needed, pliysj-cal de\’'eiopnent prcgraras on all 
Reservations, malting £ull vise or Feeler 
' funds v/liere availalole, particularly in sucii 
areas' as h.ousing, watear, sanitation and con— 
strviction of corainvmi ty iDViildings, all of vliicla 
have been identified by the Tribal Councils as 
being of critical importance; 

3, Initiation of prograns aimed at btiman and cora— 
mvmity development, utilizing all ava.ilable 
State and Federal resources (v7itii particule.r 
reference to provisions of the Sconoruic OX-^por— 
tunity Act) based on e;cpressed needs of the 
Indian people; 

4, Constant cooperation \>/ith the State Department 
of Education, State Board of Edvication, Uni- 
versity of Maine, the D5.ocese of Portland, 
private agencies and grovix^s, etc. , in efforts 
to upgrade existing levels of ed'o.ca.tion , par- 
ticularly vrith high school grad*aates' and adults; 

5, Coopera,tion with all Sta.te and Federal Agencies 
involved in nan-pov/cr training, eraployrAenb and 
economic develoinLient, in efforts to vipgrade 
existino; economic levels of the Preservations 
and of individua.1 triba.1 members. 



The present stciff consists of a Conunissioncr , Deputy 
Commissioner (Housing and Construction), tv/o Stenographers 
and an Accovint Cleric in the central office at the State 
Capitol in Augvista, In addition, there is an Indian Devel op 
inent Specialist (Agent) in the Penobscot field office on 
Indian Island, Old Tovm; and an Indian Dev^elopment Specialis 
a Social Uorber (position cvirrently not filled) and a 
Cleric— Typist in the Passamacxvioddy field office in Calais, 

^^Fact sheet published and d5-stributed by Maine's 
State Department of Indian Affairs, 
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4, The Dispute Over Lancl 
The inipor-tance oZ the follovring section is tha-fc it 
elahor.ates on the origins of Maine's jurisdiction over the 
Indian tr.rbes wrthzn its borders and focuses on the hev 
underlying issue v/hich threads ' through the history of 
r::.lations betv/een ' the Pass araacruoddy Tribe and the State. 
Most of the subsequent inforiaation is talcen from a Bill of 
Complaint filed in Suffolk Superior Court in Massachusetts. 
Via this Bill, Passamacfuoddv Tribe on It.-^ Behal f and 911 
* B_ eh a. lf Pg ^.. Th o £ ng:_ Gonnq cj^ ed With Them versus qf 

t s . , the Indians hope to gain restitution for 
what they allege to be a failure on the part of Massachu-^- 
setts to carry out its treaty obliga.tions. 

From 1775 to 1784 during the Uar for Independence 
the Passar-iaquoddy Indians fell under the jxirisdiction of 
the Coramonwealth of Massachusetts and the Continental Cong- 
ress. In 17S4,, through an effort to further expand its 
state's rigtiL.s, Massachusetts insi.sted cn gaining fi^ll 
jui isdic cion over tfie tribes v.d.thin its territories. In 
the same year, Massachusetts, wit?a consent of the United 
States Government, assumed jurisdiction over and respon- 
®it)ility for tihose tribes. 

In 1734 a treaty was signed betv/een the Passa- 
raaquoddy Tribe and the Commomvealth assigning lands 
specxfically to the Tribe, v?hereas pi-evio\isly the Indians 

The at-corneys signing the Bill are John S, 

®eti-omj.y ancl Bon C« Gellors. 
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hcicl roamed freely over Washington County and vic5.nity 
hunting g'rovinds. In addition, the treaty obligated riassa- 
chusotts to ‘subsidize the Trii^e by furnishing supplies in 
lieu 'of those they had previously obtained from the hunting 
grounds they had originally occupied. 

. This treaty is the basis for the complaints ag^ainst 

I-:assa.chusetts V7hich include the follov/ing: 

1. Some of the land granted in the Treaty of 1794 
had been sold even before the treaty was signed. 
The Indiaxis had not been av/are of this fact. 

2. Massachusetts allegedly failed to supply the 
svibsidies referred to in the treaty, 

'3. Although the Commonv/ealth of Massachvisetts V 7 &s 



allov/ed to cut all pine trees on the reserved 
lands fit for masts and compensate the Indians 
for them, the Coiiunonv/ealth allowed cutting of 
all timber v/ithout compensation, 

\ In 1820 Maine became a state separate . from Massa— 

I chusetts. Altho^igh the Penobscot Tribe released Massacliu-- 

I setts from its obligations to their people, the Passana- 

[ quoddy Tribe did not. In spite of this, after 1S20 Maine 

acted in place of Massachusetts as administrator over the 

Indians including the Passamaqubddy Tribe. From that 

t , . ' . 

txme to the present Maine allegedly did the following; 

1. sold Passcxmaquoddy timber v/ithout compensation 
to the Indians; 

t • 

{ . . ■ . ■ . • • . 

f ' . . * 

jf ^ . 

i' ■ ■ ■' ' 
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3. 



4. 



5. 



‘ . 34 

2. constructed roads or allo'.;ed construction oi 
railroad tracks, utility poles, sud taking o£ 
gravel on . Indian land witlrovit compensation; 
allowed occupation of 7,906 acres of Pas.sai- 

raacpioddy land by approximately 3o non- Indians 

approximately 2,969 acres of tlaat land bas 
been flooded as a result of daias built by non- 
Indians; 

mi sal located and mismanaged monies ix 7 tlie Iiidian 
trust fund; 

blocked Indian attempts to seek redress in 
Maine’s courts and disallov/ed Passaraaguoddy 
reguests to use ci portion of tlieir trust fund 
money to pi'epare their case. 

These allegations against Massachusetts as the 
party responsible for assuring that the Treaty of 1794 v/as 
upheld have yet to be proved in the courts, but documentation 
conf5.rraing the historical contents of the Bill of Complaint 
is available,^® 

. P 3 . 10^37 C 0111131 cllIV X>5 , S^OT-l 

Relations betv/een the Georgia-Pacific paper company 
and the Tr-be deserve mention because they proved to be 
18 '■ - 

. . A comp5-lation of treaties, lav/s relatina to Indian^: 

xn^irxes and related documents in Maine berfi .c ; i t -7 Research* 

see Marne, health and I-7elfare Bepartriien’' 

P.elating to Penobscot 

the -ndrans, Incliaclrng all Rraenclments Made bv 

the S9fch Legxslature in 1959. «> 
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tlae most burning issue in tbe Indian coramunity v/liile tbe 
data for tliis s.t\idy v/as being collected* The core ox the 
dispute revolves around a long standing contract between 
the ^Georgi a.— P a.cxf ic Coiapany (the st. Croix corapa.ny before 
Georgia-Pacific took it over) cind the Passamaquoddy Tribe 
v/hich agreed to allow the company to cut v/ood for pulp on 
the Tovrnship in exchange for a "stuiupage fee". The complaint 
lodged by the Tribe rests on tv;o counts: (1) The Corapany' 

allegedly ruins the laiid by indiscriminate cutting and the 
use of large machines v.’hich dig up the ground, (2) Indian 
labor should be used to wor3c* on the lots being cut on the 
Tovmship and the Company shorild pr-ovide the heeded job 
training to px-epare Indian labor. 

During June and the first two weeks in iJxily 1968, 
the dispute reached a point at v?hich the Tribe forced vrork 
stoppages on the v/ood lots by conducting sit-dovni strikes 
in front of the Company tractors. Since the land being- 
harvested by the Company is part of that involved ixi the 
Bill of Complaint disctissed above, the legeil aspects of the 
matter are complicated. The iramediats "crisis" v/as resolved 
in mid— July through an agreeni<-^nt made by the Tribe and 
Company on a Forestry Training and Employment Prograra. 

The over-riding issue involving the ovniei-ship of land and 
a suit involving one-hundred fifty million dollars damages, 
as of August 1953, v/as av/ai ting decision in the Massachusetts 
courts. 
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CKaPTSil XII 

THSORETICJO. ORIENT ATI OIT AND KYEOTHSSES 
1 • Theoretical Fraiuev/oyk 

The study of relations hetween racial and/or ethnic 
groups is, above all, examination and cinalysis of a parti- 
cular type of inter— group interaction. The various 
theorists 5.n the field of race and ethni.c relations have 
called their study that of minority group relations,'^ 
doma-nant-rainority relations, race and culture contacts, 
superordinate- subordinate^ relations, and numerous other 
terms. All of these can accurately be subsuraed under tlie 
more general approach called by Robin Williaias inter-group 
relations,^ 

^See Blaloclc. 

2 

Charles F, Warden and Gladys Meyer, Minorities 
in Americ an S ociety (Nev/ York: American Book Comoanv, 

1968) . “ ‘ 

3 

E. Franklin Frazier- , R ace and Culture Contacts in 
The Modern World (Alfred A. Knopf, 1957), ^ : 

• ^Lieberson, Amerd.can Sociological Revievz. XXVI. 
902-910. ' 

^See Williams, The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions. 
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The -term inter-group relations appears to be the 
most functional and. appropri^^te in describing exactly the 
subject matter of one v/bo studies relations between racial 
and/or ethnic groups. In the first place it eliminates 
some semantic problems inherent in the altei...^ati ve designa- 
tions listed above. For instance^ x*7ould one call the blade 
population of South Africa a minority group? Clearly^ this 
population is subordinate to the smaller white population, 
while tne whi >_es are a numerical minority. This situation 
may cause some confusion in our- thinicing, especially if we 
go uiider the assumption evident in American inter— racial and 
ethnic relations research that the subordinate group is 
synonymous v/ith minority group. if both South African and 
America., racial— ethnic relations are tahen v/ithin the larger 
framework of inter-group relations, the relationships 
between superordina.te- subordinate and ma jority-rainority are 
clearly recognized as conditions to be specified rather than 
given assumptions in the theory. 

Secondly, when one initiates research focusing on 
a basic concept such as "group" v/ithout immediately assuming 
anything about the nature of various groups • relationships 
based on group size, group composition, or the relative statu 
of the group, he may profit by gaining i.nsights that are 
more easily integrated with a' larger system of sociological 
theory. In other v/ords, the more basic the concepts one 

V/ith, the more likely he will be able to compare and 
3^pp3-y his findings to large, mox-e inclusive theory of 
social interaction, . • 
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Tv/o of Merton's criteria for a *'gx*oup" are; (1) people 
in a group define theraselves as mem'isez''' of the group, and (2) 
the members of the group are defined by others as belonging 
to the groiTp.^ We need not say anything about interaction 
between the members of a group' as v/e define the term for 
use here. The members of a grotip need not interact V 7 ith 
every other member. To take a hypothetical example, a black 
man in an isolated tov;n might v;ork with v?hites, live in an 
othervrise all white neighborhood, and have exclusively vvhite 
. friends. Even though he had virtually no contact vrith other 
members of his race, he would objectively define himself as 
Negro and v/ould be defined by others as belonging to the 
Negro racial group by virtue of his skin color and other 
physj.cal characteristics. Group meiAbership in this sense is 
dependent upon definition exclusive of interaction.*^ 

.Racial and/or ethnic groups in the United States 
x-ecognize themselves, and are recognized by others, c>s sepa- 
rate groups on the basis of certain more or less overt 
differences* These differences fall into six categories: 
Physical characteristics to varying degrees in 
individuals; 

^Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Toronto: The Free Px'ess, 19~64 ) , pp, 284-286. 

The third of Merton's criteria for a group is interaction 
according to esitablished patterns. 

7 

Pierre L. van den Eex-ghe, Race and Racism: 7v. Com - 

parative P ersoecti ve ( 2Tex-; York; Wiley, 1967), pp. '9-10. 

Van den Berghe ‘ s definitions of race and sthnic grox\p tvill 
be ^sed throughout: a race being a group that is socially 

defined but on the basis of physical criteria. An ethnic* 
group is socially defined bixt on the basis of cultural 
criteria. 
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CultiUTEl noxms s.n<3. va.lti©s (witiiin tnis ca.teQ'ojry 
9.^ Is VciX'xs'dons xxoiii c3.x©ss to covixt-—* 
ship pattern, or dominant religious credo to 
"dominant political doctrine) j 
3. Language to varying degrees (Although more tech- 
nically a part of a racial or, more likely, an 
ethnic group's cultur-e, it is considered separate 
here due to its importance as an "identifier" 
and its correlative significance to the assimila- 
tion or non— assimilation of groups into a 
society, Coiap^are the experience of the United 

the most part a one— languag e nation, 
tnat of India or Canada v/hich each have 
significant portions of their copulations speak- 
ing different languages. ) ; 

4. Participation in national heritage 'For excimple, 
whites, Indians, and Negroes clearly hold vastly 
^iffarent positions in American "history". 
Although siich positions are largely a result of 
historical circumstances, van den Berghe's ob- 
, servation that "Historiography might be defined 
as a new secularized way of creating a country's 
national mythology , is cogent here.); 

Q 

Ibid . . p. 77. 
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Relationsliij) to the society's politics.! insti— 

■ tution (The difference of the Negro v/as defined 
in the ilmerican Constitution V 7 hen he v/as dec~ 
lared to be three-fifths of a rncui. In the case 
of the Indian, the establishment of a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs indicates a certain unigueness. 
There has never been a Bxireau of Irish or 
Italian Affairs. As indicated in Chapter II, 
the resistance to assimilation of the 2\merican 
Indian has been literally insti t:.: ^ronalized, ) ; 

6. Overall economic position (One of the charc^cter- 
istics universal3.y as.s5.gned to a group in a 
hi— r aci al or mu3.ti— ethnic society is the 



group's class position in terms of wealth, 

• 9 

power, and prestige.' For example, in American 
society most v/hite Americans perceive them- 
selves as, and are perceived by others to be, 
'‘middle class" On the other hand, the thrust 

of the contemporary civil rights movement 



Ln 



9. 



This three-dimensional approach is treated at 
length in Harry C. Bredemeier and Richard M, Stephenson, 

The Aii alysis of Social S > 73 terns (Nev/ York: Kelt, Rinehart 

and Winston, 19S5), pp, 33.8-336. Also see Kilton M, Gordon 
Assimi lation in American Lif e (New York: Oxford (Jriversitv* 

Press, 1964), pp. 40-41. 

■ ^ * Centers notes that in studies using the three— fold 

classification upper, middle, and lov/er class, the great 
majority claim the middle class. In a 1946 survey of 1 337 
white males, 88^4 responded that they i-rere in eithui* the*^ 
middle class, or the wex'king class as opposed to the upper or 
lov/er clcissas. Richard Centers The Psv cho3.;:>a'y of S ocial 

New Jersey: P-- . ncetonUniversi tv "press, 

1949), pp, 76-78. ' 
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America — a Poor People’s Campaign — v/ould indi- 
s c^-te thau a far greater percentage of Negroes 
and Indians th.an whites perceive themselves to 

, he poor. Statistics would seem tc verify their 

11 

perception. In contemporary America, urban 
poverty is virtually synonymous with the ghetto 
dv7elling Negro and rural poverty is virtually 
synonymous with the southex~n Negro, the reserva- 
tion living Indiam, and the country's migratory 
farm workers.) 

Consolidating these six categories, it is clear that 
racial and/or ethnic groxi.ps in the United States are differ- 
entiated in day-to-day contacts v/ith members of other groups 
by t%>;o predominant charactej^istics : 

1, Physical chax'acteristics such as color, facial 
features, build, hair texture, etc,, and; 

2, Class position, or socio-economic status as 
manifest in the group's colJ.ective v/salth, 
pov7or, cind prestige, 

A third characteristics includes cultureil heritage, 
language, and associated sign-posts for group identification, 
Ethn5-city is the term for this conglomerate characteristic. 
Therefore, in this study the term race-ethnicity will refer 

^^In a socio-economic index composed of occupation, 
education, and income the median score for v;hites is 54,6, 
fox* Negroes 27.5, and for American Indians, 26,6, U, S, 

Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of population: 1960 , 

Sxibject Reports . Socio-economic Status (Washington, D.C., 
1967), pp. 2 and 47, 
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• r f-ro-nos according to physical 

tl.ose traits differentxatxncj jro .. . 

... and/or cultural heritage xncludrn. 

attrxbu.e. , ^ collectively ascribed to 

or other group ^raxts • ... 

langxicg , ■ ,, c- socD alization V 7 xthxn 

^ manber of the group through hxs socx 
each nxeiabo .cp^T-^ed to in this stucy 

' n,., cix racial-ethnic groups re-errea 

it. The sxx rccxa Tndian (J^J^'eri- 

^erican (U.S. white), French Canaaxan, 

.„a 0 .-lentalE (Japanese and Chxnese) . 

“• - 

•runs turn to, consciously or uncons 
relerents most jwiericans tu_n , 

. n rT-i stance they wxll pXace 

when they determine the soeral drstanc y 

■ W ave. and another group or indivrdual. 

betv 7 een themselves ana at ^ 

ecifica-»ly used the terms “race conscxousno.u 

.ouaness.. when explaining his conceptualisation 

, ■ r,-n innumerable discussions in t. 

of social drsi..,nc-. cast=" and "social 

- the relationship between "color cast- 
ture ox the reio. 



ture ox tne 

class" attest to the importance or thas. 

• ^ r:,n C;OCT Ell X* G 1 OH S 

ferentiation in Junerx social dis- 

This study explores ti 

. b t^70 racial -ethnic groups with the puxpo.c 
tance expressed by tw . ^ 

is fovind in Cnc^x^ 

IZRationale for these oategc..! 

IV on Kethods. othniclty and class, are 

- IS-mese two factors, tace-ethnici y ^^,,us conscious-- 

...».S.r.5rr "“"iS 

«A Note on ;^^®relevance to soexal . dx^taac.. 

discussion o£ thexr rex 

ISarh, 

XS.or er.ample,^see^John -Ilard,^^^^ 

o a_s^a’^-i;Tr?irr' 5 o.-;W Rsvi^^^^ , . 



O 5— SSthly'^Keviev; Press, 1953) 
gpy^^ Race {liGvJ Yori^. 

b 1 
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or elaborating on the eleinents v/hich determine it: the 

perception of socio-economic status (class position factors 
defined in terms of ^/ealth, power, and prestige); attitudes 
of preference for associr’-ion (felt degrees of intimacy 
measured rn terms of a Bogardus—type social distance scv.le ) ; 
and contact (the actual degree of interaction and intimacy 
reported by respondents). 

By testing the follov/ing hypotheses v/hich guide the 
research, we expect to: (1) analyze and interpret social 

distance as expressed by Indians and whites toward the other 
five groups, and (2) compere the findings on Indians and 
whites in an attempt to explain the perceptions and atti- 
tudes vznich arfect the behav'ior of the tv;'o groups* members 
tov7ard one another. 

2 . The Underlying Assum ntion 

All indications tell us that human beings have 
divided themselves into socially defined groups since the 
beginning of recorded history. The divisions have bean 
based on .physical characteristics,, kinship, cultural 

, social stratification, and innumerable other 
^^iberia for various ''memberships**, Sumner e 2 :press ed his 
conception of social group and its environment as follcv;s: 

A group of groups may have some relation to each 
other (kin, neighborhood, alliance, connubium and 
commerciuiri) which dra*ws them together and differenti- 
ates them from others. Thus a differentiation arises 
betv/een ourselves, the we-grouj;>, or in-group and 
everybody else, or the others-groups, out-groups.^® 

X6 

william Grah.arj Sumner, j?olkv 7 avs (lTev 7 Vork* 
tor, 1960), p. 27. 



Men- 



Gordon Allport, found himself ctt somevrhat of -a loss 

vhen trying to express his exact moaning of an in-group, 

saying that "It is difficult to define an in-group precisely, 

perhaps the best that can be done is to say that member's 

Ox an in-group all use the term wa with the seune eissential 

17 

significance." It is the basic socially defined differ- 

ence betv;een we and others which is the underlying assumption 
upon which the following hypotheses rest. 

Indi'vi duals conceive of o mselve s ais belonging to 
cer tai .n group s . Al thoug h the cri teri a fo r group member sh 5. p 

vary from s ociety to society , and within societies , con - 
sciorTsness of certain v/e- gro\T.p memberships and a logically 
necessary o t h er s - qr ou p s envirohraent is r^niversa l. 

3 . Hypotheses 

Ethnocentrism refers to attitudes oT • uperiox-ity 
concerni.ng the folkx/ays of one’s in-group and the invi’-'ous 
coraparison to those of out-groups. Or, in Suraner's v/ords, 
"Ethnocentrism is the technical name for this viev7 of th,lngs 
in v/hich one's own groxip is the center of everything, and all 

TO 

Others are scaled and rated with reference to it," 

Merton notes that Sumner's portrayal of ethnocentrism 
and its resultant hostility may be overstated. Merton sug- 
gests that the "in-group solidarity and out-group hostility'^ 
relationship Sumn.e.r stressed is not necessari, ly the pre— 
dorain^t pattern of relations exhibited by the members of 

Jt 

Gordon Allport, The 7>Tature of Prejudice (Garden 
City, New Yox*k: Doubleday, 1958), p« 31. 

^^Suraner, FolV.v^avs . p. 27, 
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groups in their relations with ether groups « Merton's 

point is well taken in light of his conceptualization of 
reference g roup arid the development of his reference group 
theory* * On the other hand^ allov/rng that mutual hosi-xlrty 
is *not necessarily implied in the in—group out-groups 
relations, one raight still retain the notion that on the 
basis of consciousness of Kind and the common definition of 
membership in a group, a certain degree of in-group pre- 
ference will prevail. 

Due to in-grc'up consciousness it can, therefore, be 
predicted that thore wi 11 be greatest pref erence for ijltiiacd^ 
contact w ith members of one ' s ojjn group, 

t^hen we speak of the relationship between inter- 
group contact and attitudes of preference, v/e are talking 
about vrhat Homans calls : nteraction and sentiment, As for. 
this relat5-onship, Romans postulates the follovrigg: 

We can, then, sum up the relationship betvjeen 
interaction and sentiment both .in the group as a 
whole and in the sub-groups by saying once more 
that the more frecruentlv persons i.ntera ct wi one 
a nother- , the s tronger their sentiments 2 O 

ship for one ano th er are ap t tp (His emphasis, ) 

Homans draws this conclusion on the basis of a 
fairly limited case of intra-gro ’p interaction — the Bank 
Wiring Observation,^^ To provide evidence more directly 

^^Merton, Social Theory , pp. 297-299. 

^^George C. Horaans, The Huraan Group (Nev; York: 

• Harcourt, 1950), p, 33, 

.. ^^See Homans, pp. 48-80. 
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.pplicJole to inter-^roup relations, «3 cite Beutscl. an 

Collins- study of integrated and segregated housrug pro- 

lets. Basically, tneir results see™ to confirm fneir .ypo- , 

thesis that -as the amount of contact between any two 

■ tliev vill tend to each other more, 

persons increases, they v.ix . 

Lit results also seem to indicate that the more rntrmate ^ 
the contact, the greater the friendliness between whrte ana 

Negro women studied. 

It is hypothesised that the greal^ the fraan.2n£X nn_ 

• intimacy, of contact betwe«> of fe.o £.rouo^, the 

of the groups, . 

r over forty vears ago that "The 

Rohect E. park noted over . 

• 1 riifferences, the more intense is racial 

more marked racial differ enc..,v= , 

«c: -nd the greater the social distance tha^- 

self --consciousness, ctnd the gr 23 , - n -.ro-- 

separates the alien from the nc,.r.-v_ p . ^ 

4 - 4 -v.c» 4 =c;c;ential signif ica.nce oj. th.-^ 

ceed to further document the essei.txa 

observation. ^ 

' . „ .v,c» a-t-titudes of v7omen unaer- 

VThen colleges, Shelia 

graduates in one * e'^test. She found that 

vrebster cled the world into two main 

the girls like us) and the others, 

?£osrSn!«ie us^'oi>ts!de‘'our social sphere, tnose ^ 

--22^;^ri Beutsch and Mary Evans Collins 

raSeI';ity.^''ii^3J,\^rCf !lfcr.-prTr.- 

T 14-11 T-<c. The Collected 

^ ^Robert E. 

P^ ars of R gbe^^^zra.X^^* jitYuichi Hasuoka, Robert RecV^ 
Hughes, (Glencoe, 111.: The Free Press, 19..0), 

field, ana Louis ' 

253. • 

m , 55 
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who are N.O.C.D. (not our class, dear). Color or, 
rather color plus the physical features that often 
accompany it (pro 9 ’nc'thism, a flat V 7 ide nose, thich 
lips, and kinTcy hair in the case of the Negro) 
appeared to be the cue for a high degree of social 24 
distance. It v;as the supreme, symbol of 'unlikeness. • 

, The foregoing paragraph indicates the role of 

visibility due to physical traits as a determinant of social 
distance. The basic nature of this factor, even more basic 
the role of socral position (or class) v/hicn is orten 
highly associated v/ith it, suggests that simply on the basis 
of color alone wide varf.ation in social distance might exist. 
Edward Shils indicates IJ s suspicions about the importance 
of physical visibility as a means of in-group — out-group 
identification. 

Self-identification by color has its origins in 
the sense of primordial connection x- 7 ith which human 
beings find it difficult- to dispense. . . . Self- 

identification by color seems to entail some refer- 
ence to a coraraon biological origin that is thought 
to establish ties of affinity, sometimes obligation 
and solidarity among those v;Iio share it, and of 
separation from those v;ho do not. In its crudest 
form, it denies the membership of those of other 
color in the same species. 25 



Shils further notes that nationalism and religion have been 



able to break dov;n ethnicity and kinship attachments, but 

throughout history “There is, however^ a major primordial 

property that has been very reluctant to yield its sacred- 

26 

ness to attenuation. That 3.s color. “ 



^"^Kenr — Little, "Some Aspects of Color, Class, and 

Culture in Br._ ain^“ in .'3aedalxis , No. 2, XCVI (Spring, 1967), 
518. . . • 

^^Edv/ard Shils, "Color, the Universal IntelJ actual 
Commu.nity, and the Afro-Asian Intellectual," Dsed a l us, No. 2, 
XCVI (Sp.ring, 1967), 281-282^, 




^ hbld . ■ ■ p. 283. 
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^ +-■>- 1 /:^ -.-ole of vi sifcj. lx ty t>y color 
. Myrdal recognxzeJ tne j.oJ.e 

as it related 'to* the Aiuerican Hegro. 

The American °^o‘”°l^ss^=ystem^by^inclu^^^^ 

directly She mlin factors deter- 

relatxve whD ren^.s as o community. This has a 

min 5 ng stra^ itself among 

histv-ry as -, alv/ays been preferred by 

Negroes. Mixed rSiSects. They made 

the ^^hxtes and v/ere asstmed to 

better av^psarance to ri-ie vjuj- 

be mentally more capable. 

The Signi^cant point in Myrc-.nl -s statements is that whites 
have nregerred the more Cancasian looking r,,i=ced bloods. In 
other words, the more nearly lihe themselves in visible 
physical appearance the Negro was, the .ore he was pre- 
ferred by w-nites. The effects of this white preference were 
then felt in the norms and values of Negro class stratifies- 

tion. 

John Dollard is e.ctre.cely pointed in evaluating the 
importance of p-nysical features in American social inter - 

actions. 

■ Ar.ierioan caste is pinned not to craturaJ^^but^t^ 

‘’"f "‘"SrbSgS is caleioricai regardless 

and the Ixko. -• v-i d-o ?3 . It is m 

of the social value of the ^ since it 

this, sense that caste rs means of barrrncj 

accepts an arbitrary tosen a. recogni- 

Kegroes from ^"5“ Young , IfflericOT 
tion of social merit. lo-qoi on '^^-531.) 

Mino_rity_£eOElea t^ew Yorh 1932K PP- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5555^hody,form was at o.ne^t^^^ 

cultrxre and ts -trll culture; but both 

?Stre 

Hyrdal, S}-iaLeX||_^„|a.£^ Vol. « (»ew 
Yorh: McGrav;-K.ill, 1964 ), pp. 695 - 6 .- 6 , 
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raplcily dircij.nislii.ng and in the course of trme the 
phvsic^-i stigmata may he left isolated as the only 
vzarrant of caste difference, _ The cultural stxgmata 
of the past seem likely to disappear altogether, 

C, Eric Lincoln further comments on the effects of 



■physical visibility in American social relations. 

In the "anited States vrhere the enduring problem 
in social relations is between v/hites and Negroes, 
skin color is probably the most important single 
index for uncritical humai'i evaluation, . . In social 

j^elations in the United Sta'tes, color is often read 
as a signa.1 to denigrate, to discriminate, to segre- 
gate, It takes on the characteristics of a cultural 
norm* so much so that a complex of rev/ards, p^xnish- 
• ments, and the strictest taboos have grovm up 

around it. . . . That a racial determination on the 

basis of color can only be approximate and fox' a 
limited scectrum of individuals at best does not 
seem to impair its credibility as a legitimate 
index for human evaluation. Nor does it seem to 
diminish the need, for identifying persons by reice. 

Lincoln concludes somewhat desponoently that, 

Charles Silberman is probably righ-fc: ‘Con- 

sciousness of color- is not likely to disappear 
unless color itself disappears, or unless men lose 
their eyesight.' But consciousnes s of color, like 
consciousness of kind, is not a reasonable basis 
upon which to project a system of group relations. 
Nor- has it ever been. 

Our hypothesis suggests that in /Mnei'ican society 



visible physical diffex'ences between the memoe.rs of groiipcr> 
do in fact have much to do with the society's system of 
group relations. In the context of American culture, -the 
greater the visible physical difference bet w e en t}^ 



28 



‘ool-lard, p. 63. 

29^^ Lincoln, "Color and' Group Identity the 

United States," Daedalus , No. 2, XCVI ( Spring , 1967 ) , 52. 

■ ■ ?9lbid., p. 540, quoting Silberman, Cri^ijt_in_^§^^^^ 
and vnxite (Wev^ York; 1964), p. 166. 
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^ the ^ intimate o • 

of «ie ol:her gx-pu^ ^ V{ith rnerrb^. 

N . • ^ 

• Hubert Blalock dovotoo a chapter of hte 

Conaclouaness, Proiudice '7""^ to ..status 

^ ^-voidance Eehavio- » h- 

gests in this chaptejT th->.f- 

°-t persons niay differ in +-v 

to which thev -^r-^ - in the ciegree 

L-ney are motivated 4-r^ ^ . 

reject) other persons r xn intimate contact (or 

r persons or groups "Prim-ri ^ 

considerations -nd «- - - . y m terras of status 

^lons and, more specificallv x. 7 -f 

dencies to reject thn • ^ respect to ten- 

rej ecu those wrth statuses lower th-i-^ - 3 ' 

He concludes that *.the lower the av ' 

-y .teup, tho .roster the .-p^t::™ 

e..pected status lose? 

hers of the doTm-n ^ c.o any raem-- 

ne oenrnant .roup engaging in eouai , 

v/ith the mlnority...32 si_ .' . contacts 

r. Since individuals w'ish 

of status, they v/ilJ ' avoid loss 

# uii^y V7iii tend to avoTr=? 

-..era of groups „hioh they perceiul tTb 

than their own. in status 

Based on Blalock. s proposition we hypotho ■ 

ihs loser the perceived • Bypotnesise that 

^ ^ i&e Eteterence for a^soo.- ~ ^ ^ 

- -S£ &,SOSiJ^n with jteat erroup. ^3 

She economic ethic in Amerlcar. soo- .. . 

the principle that or. • y is based on 

pie that one who competes successfully ..,111 - 

rewards in accordance with his will' ” 

~ipr~ , Shill, and 

32 
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Blalock, p. 52 , 
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Hawaii by Hssuoka*’?19||^^aSl%JmJJJf^'(*J|5jV®^-illed in 
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persistence in cori\petitionc As Myrdal has pixt xt: 

The Ame'^ican Creed does not demand equality 
of economic hnd social rev/ards independent of an 
individual's luch, ability, and push. It^merely 
demands equality of opportunity. . . . Ot^ 

preraise in - this chapter will ^ the 
of ' free competiti on and ful3- . . 

Ini's emphasis) . 

Myrdal goes on to'point out that while free competition on 
an individual basis is the ideal, competition within the 
content of certain racial-ethnic group enc3.usions is the 
fact. As a result, in Aiaerican society individuals competing 
strictly as individuals is merely an ideal; in fact, racially 
and/or ethnically defined groups of individuals compete v;ith 
similarly defined groiips for both the opportun.-Vt and the 
status rewards of competition. An individual's socio-econoraic 

status even his very livelihood — depends upon the outcome 

of this competition. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
such competition can arouse intense anxieties, fears, and 
hostilities. 

Young notes that: " Group anta£rp3iisn^ seem to ^ 

inevitable when tv 7 o peop3.es uoutact w_ith pn o another, may, 
be distinc fuished by di f f er en ti r ttjniq cha^cterlsl^ 
inborn or cultural , and are a ctual or potenti^ epmp^extor^. ’’ 

(His emphasis. ) . .. 

Looking at the same problem from a different angle, 

Watson found that "Retirement from active participatxon xn 



35 



34 



llyrdal, pp* 671-672. 

^^Donald Young, ^vmerica n 1 -Iinority Peoples (Hev7 York: 
Harper and Brotlxsrs, 1932), p. “586 as cited in Wilixaras, 
Reductio n nf inter-Group Tensions , pp. 54-5--. 
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a competitive society predisposes one to greater tolerance 

O ft 

of outgroup members.*' 

On 'the basis of these indications, we hypothesi 2 ;e 
that S f iy . 6 Q. pi.^.sc t economi c coD,Tpeti tron betv/een croups . the 
?nO-3tg iilie 2 se the coivipetition is ' perceived to be . the less 

for a.ssoc3.ation betvzeen the groups and the 

hostj-lity expressed betv;ee n ttie groups . 

Robin Williams observes that: 

3!t seeifis genei'ally agreed araong serious students 
of i^erican society tha.t our culture places a rather 
extraordinary stress upon corapetition for distributive 
values^. The 'competitive* motif is not merely a matter 
of sucn competition being perm5.tted; rather, the 
striving for ‘success* is positively in joined to such 
e>:tent that in many areas and classes it approaches 

iy obli.gatorv pattern 
(Emphasis added. ) - - ' > ^ 

As noted by Myrdal previously and by Williams above, 
status is the Airierican ideal. When it is perceived 
that an ino.iviaual or group makes status gains through means 
ofher tna.n competitive achievement, we can expect th 
individual or group and the system v/hicli provides or llovjs 
the alternate mea.ns to be subject to ridicule, Ther fox'e, we 
.predict that _a gro up in American soci etv is p erce Iv ed to 
£S£S2Si£ status g'ain s through mea.ns p.y^'sr thaii 

Htiai is .de fined as open . " _fair " c ompetition , then j^at grou p. 

^ t em .aiding th at ■ gr oup V 7 i 1 1 be sub j ec t to derogation 
fex ^ h e members of other groups iii the society . 



36 ^ 

Jeanne Watson, "Some Social and Psychological 
Situations Related to Change in Attitude," Human Relate -^ns 
III (February, 1950), 30. ^ ' 

37 

Williams, Reduction of Inter-Group Tensions , p. 55, 
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. 4r . Sumraarv of 'fc'he Kypg _^^j.Gg.gs. 

, The basic assuraption; maiviauals conceive of 

theniseives as bol'onsincj to certain groups. Although tne 
criteria for group merabership vary from society to soci- 
ety, and within societies, consciousness of certain we- 
group memberships and a logically necessary others-groups 



environment is universal# 

1. There will be greatest preference for intimate 
contact vrith members of one's ovm group. 

2. The greater the frequency and intimacy of con- 
tact, the greater the mutual preference ror 

as soci a.tion . 

3. The greater the v’isible physical dirrerence, 
the less the mutual preference for assocxation., 

4. The lovjer the perceived SES of a group, the 
lovrer the preference for that group, 

5. The more inteixse the perceived competition 
betv 7 eon groups, the less the mutual pr rcrence 
jmd the greater the mutual hostility. 

6. If a group is perceived to violate the norm of 
•■fair competition-, then that group and the 

. ^system aiding it will be subject to derogation 
by the other grovips in the society. 



•lency-five vAites from Princeton ^ 
xn^iene from Znainn .o,„..i, ^-nty-fi.e 

June ze ana July 13 orvxex^sS between 

- --pleeXj^ut aue to'varvil T'” P-babiZity 

-~. — .. 

Princeton was aivicled in half a„ 

Its main thoroughfare. Route 1. start! ”” 

aazaoont to inainn Tovmship v ^rom the bridge 

Of the ai -a- 

t-iie dividing ijne^ z,r-,c -t 

j -me v/as selected 

streets v/e'-e -ni * ^sqs on side 

also counted and every f ^ f . ' 

the sample. Hs a re ,r ~ ^ "*‘=Xuded in 

a. /\s a result oj = -f-'K-: ^ 

X* r j^i a ”021' c f’ o vi ^ 

out the to™ were selected. ^ s' ^ ^ 

— — ince absences' and rej;vt.sals 

was a certain ol%e°if *=’"XctZy rando m, i ^ the- 
It can be said o-f ^^terrainatiSTPT;^ Xt, tnere 

basis designed to c?Je°“X>Xcs that each waj selection, 

two groupsf ° ^ ''X<le and unbiased cSv2??2 . 

2 ■ 
which Princetontf"|?q^S^'^'=?^®® that most of the i. 

a ^ ln"lel“tion 

V r ~xia pre-selected snnnic^ 

ovsirv -Ft "^-hVk 'u Scunjpj.0 

. % °-pu - Of each home- 

household has 3 mambci^^ ^^e median 

Bureau of the Census, u ; 0 -ding to the u.s. 

1.3 60^ Subject' 
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were expected to total at least fifty percent, the tv/enty- 
five intervievjs to be gathered vrere expected to exhaust the 
pre-selected’ sample. Thus, the full geographic length 
and breadth of Princeton v;ould be covered. In fact,’ v^hen 
the end of the pre— selected sample V7as reached six inter- 
views were still required to fill the quota of twenty-five. 
These six v/ere ootained by randomly p^^cking from the pre- 
selected houses at which no one had been home the first 
time the interviev/er had called. ' 

TPhere are approximately 35 dv/ellings inhabited by 
Indians in Indian Tov.^nship. The sample was selected by 
-contacting (or, attempting to' contact) at least one person 
from every house inhabited by an Indian. It is important 
to note that this does not imply that the sample was to 
include one person from each Indian family. Commanity 
style of life and living space shortages mean that in some 
cases fifteen people comprising two or three nuclear 
families occupy one four room house. Cases, of uncertain 

^^ii^-*^ten being passed from house to house among 
relatives and friends, and an overall volatile housing 
situation within the comraunity complicate one's understand- 
ing of tribal genealogy and housing.^ Many of the 

(Washington, D.C., 1963), pp. 21 and 16S. The 823 estimate 
comes very close to Princeton's 1960 population of 829. 

3 ^ 

LaPorte,, a psychologist v/orking on a summer 
remedial program for Passamaquoddy students while data fn>- 

collected, informed, me that several 
UtOTivirs before a suuaarir mad attempted to construct a tribal 

She_ultiinate.}.y gave up having been frustrated by 
wne factors mentioned aoovs, ‘ ^ 
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intervie;-7s did not take place inside a particxiler indivi- 
dual's current residence because potential responelents 
were often laore readily available and willing elsewhere. 

This no tx-7ith St ending, the attemx^t tc obtain an interviev; 
from one pers-^n living in each home remained the guide for 
selection of the Indian sample. 

2 . Development the Resea r ch Instruments 

A visit to the Princeton-Indian Tov^nship area about 
tV70 months before the field research began resulted in a 
number of guidelines for design of the research instruments. 
The overriding conclusion grov7ing out of informal conversa- 
tions and limited pre-test of an interviev7 schedule was 
that simplicity must be a major consideration in the res- 
earch instruments. On this basis a Bogardus-type social 
distance questionnaire V7hich had been designed to be filled 
out by the respondent in the pre-test schedule V7as adapted 
to require only verbal questions by the interviewer. The 
interviewer would then record the respondent's replies. 

Any type of self- administered questionnaire vjas ruled out. 

In addition, V 7 hereas the pre-test schedule had 
employed the names of tv7elve racial-ethnic groups selected 
from the original Bogardus questionnaire, experience shov7ed 
that due to isolation and complete lack of contact a 
nuraber of the tv7elve groups were entirely without meaning 
to respondents. Respondents could not comment on groups 
about V 7 hich they knew virtually nothing. As a result, the 
rmmber of groups was reduced to six; Americans (U.S, X-Hiite), 



French Canadiaris, Indians (American) ^ Jex7s, Negroes, and 
orientals (.Japansse and Chinese) , These six v;ere jiidged uo 
be the -most easily and significantly differentiated as 

racial— ethnic gx'oups by members of both the v/hite and 

.4 

Indicin populations. 

Finally, the need for flexibility and probing v/hen 
using qaialitative inquiries became very obvioi’s. Rather 
than attempting to list rigidly all approaches and probing 
technicfues v.iiich might be ai:)plicd to each question in the 
intex'viev/ schedule, a general policy of adjusting interviev;- 
ing technique to the particular respondent v;as designated 
to be the rule. Especially in the case of data on stereo- 
types, emphasis was placed on getting as much relevant 
information as possible by creating an informal conversa- 
tion atmosphere rather than adhering to a highly structxxred. 
series of precisely worded exuestions, 

. 3 . The Interview Schedule 

The interviev 7 schedule was the prime data gathering 
instrument.^ Essentially the same schedule v/as administered 
to both the Indian and whits populations vrith only minor 
V7ording changes appropriate to the respondent's group mem- 
bership. The schedxxle can be broken doxm into tv;o main 
components: a section aimed at quantitative measurement 

■of social distance, and a section aimed at qualitative 

^The original list follox-7s; Americans (U.S. VThits), 
Canadians (English), Chinese, Filipinos, French Canadians, 
Indians (2unerican), Irish, Italians, Japanese, Jews, Negroes 

^All data gathering tools used in this study are 
found in Appendi:c IV, • 



assessment o£ the attitudes and beliefs of the tv 7 o 
populations. 

The first cxuantitative meastirement is of perceived 
socioeconomic status. The goal of this measurement was 
to find out how each respondent perceived the relative 
socioeconomic status of the sxy. groups. The respondent 
was asked to place six cards, randomly spread before him 
and each with the name of a racial-ethnic group on it, in 
rank order according to his perception of their relative 
' v/ealth (money) and influence (power). The response v:as 
recorded by simply numbering the groups in the order in 
v/hich the respondent placed thera. Thus, the range of the 
scores runs from one through six; one indicating the 
highest perceived socioeconomic status and six the lov/est 
perceived socioeconomic status. The mean scores for each 
of the six groups are computed for both the Indian and 
white samples. Thus, there is an indication of hov? the 
tV70 populations as a. vjhole each perceive the socioeconomic 
status of the six racial-ethnic groups. 

The second quantitative measurement is of attit^^des 
of preference for association. The respondent v.ras given a 
single card with the naraes of the six groups on it. (The 
groups were in alphabetical order V7ith every group appear-^ 
ing at the top of the list every sixth interviev/. The 
groups, therefore, changed position on the list to avoid 
any bias V 7 hich might be inherent in a set order.) The 
respondent vras then asked a series of seven questions 
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ranging from "Which of these groups would you marry or 
approve of your children marrying into?" to "Which groups 
would yoti not ailov: in your country?'. The interviewer 
checked the responses on a grid as they V7ere given. 

The scoring ranges from one through seven; one 
indicating the greatest attitudes of preference for associ- 
ation v/ith a group (i.e., marriage), v;hile seven indicated 
least- preference (or exclusion from the country). In 

eacli case- the lov/est number checked is the respondent’s 

6 

score- for: that group. The mean scores for each of the six 
recialr-ethnic groups are coraputed for both the Indian and 
whi-te: sampies . The lov/er the mean score, the greater the 
collective attitudes of preference for association with a 
g^oup'j ■ and^ conversely, the greater the mean score, trie 
les Sr the-- preference for association v/ith a group. 

The' third cxuantita-* cement is that of con- 

tact. Contact is measured x. . .^r situations ranging 

roughly in degree of intimacy from v/ork contacts through 
contacts by marriage within the family. Respondents were 
asked if: they had contacts with other groups at work, if 
theirr children went to school with other groups, if their 
neighbors.' v/ere of other groups, and if there had been 

cases in which the respondent ansv/ered incon- 
sistently,' , ( e. g. , yes on v/ould marry, no on close friend, 
and: yes' on heighbor) , the mean betv/een the tv/o "yes" scores 
was^hiScseore for that group, e.g. , in the example above the 
score would be tv/o, falling betv/een one and three. In the 
v/hi.te sample, 94. 33 percent of the resi^onses recorded vvere 
in- the expected Guttman scale order. For the Indian sample, 
91.07 percent of the responses recorded v/ere in the expected 
Guttman scale order. 
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intermarriage between members of their family and other 
groups. The grpups v/ith which they had had contact in the 
various situations were listed and the respondents v;ere 
then asked to evaluate the favorability of the contact 

r 

with each group in each situation. The interviev/er ranked 
the respondent's evaluation in terms of favorable (1)^ not 
good — not bad (2), and unfavorable (3). 

Out of the rav7 contact data the following informa- 
tion can be obtained: 

1. A frequency of contact score for each of the 
six groxxps equal to the total number of con- 
tacts the sample population has with each 
group in all of the four contact situations; 

2. A total favorability of contact score for each 
of the six groups 'equal to the raean score of 
favorability of all contacts with a group 
(favorability ranging from one indicating 
favorable contact through three indicating 
unfavorable contact — the lower the score, the 
more favorable the overall contact); 

3. Intimacy of contact as represented by the four 
contact situations allowing further insight 
into situations in which most contacts v;ith a 
particular group occur. 

Reported frequency and favorability of contact 

*^Due primarily to the small number of contacts re- 
ported, the value of the favorability data x^as questioned 
it was dispensed with in the final analysis. 



with each group in each contact situation ia available to 
be applied in analysis. 

The first series of qualitative questions was.= 
•aimed at discovering stereotypes predominantly held by 
Indians and whites. This was done using open-ended ques- 
tions.^ It should be noted that emphasis was placed. on 
flexibility of approach and probing when using these 

questions. Although the basic inquiry ..eow would you 

describe n nr- nT.Tt,^4. 

• ^ — like" was used, : 

■ alteration in wording and approach were used in order to 
elicit the most complete response possible in each case. 

It is Significant to note here, for example, . that when' in- 
terviewing an Indian; it 'was not very fruitful to ask how 
he would describe v*ites as ' the first question in this 

section. It was uncomfortable for the interviewer to 

suddenly, in essence, ask what the Indian respondent though 
Of him. instead, it was better to ask about other groups 

first leading up to the Indian respondent's feelings about 

whites as a logical extension of the conversation concern- 
ing other groups. 

A series of questions on self-image were ashed in 
an attempt to get the respondent's general outlook on his 
situation in the community. Questions were asked with 
reference to the past, the present, and the future for the 
individual and his group. Again, flexibility was the key 
to successful technique. This series of questions also 
proved to be another avenue by whicH to approach specific 









incidents involving relations betv/een Indians and v/hites. 

A section of questions on general policy v;as in- 
cluded in an effort to gain insight into issues relevant 
to Indians' and irhites* perceptions of one another and 
their resulting attitudes and behavior. Specifically, 
attitudes tov;ard reservation living and government aid 
were sought. 

Finally, background variables including sex, age, 
occupation, income, education, and religion v;ere recorded. 
Tables describing these characteristics of the sampled 
popxtlations (if not included in the text) are found in 
Appendix I, 

4 , Interviev7 Observation Schedule 

An observation schedule designed to organize sys- 
tematically and help recall the living conditions of each 
respondent was attached to the back of every interviev; 
schedu.le. It should be emphasized that no prc^cise conclu- 
sions V7ere either expected or intended as a result of data 
collected by this . instrument. Rather, it V7as intended 
merely to drav 7 attention to particular things in the nome 
which might offer clues to each respondent's style of life 
and, overall, the similarities and differences in the 
living conditions of the Indian and v7hite populations. Th 
schedule took very little time to fill out immediately 
after leaving each respondeht, but by heightening the 
interviev7er ' s av7areness of the siirroundings aided greatly 
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m toQGuhoir in'iTprGssions cinci x*GCciHin^' s^Gcific 

reraarks by individuals. 
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^n tacii Observation Sc hc^dnl 

. f ' . 

This instrument was adapted frora Robin Williams • 

0 

Cornell Studies. Its purpose here, as in Williams' woric, 
was to observe systematically and record contact and inter- 
action betv/een groiips. Again, no conclusive insights V 7 ere 
expected as a result ot this record because as one individual 
living in the research area tor a very limited period of 
time I could not hope to observe a. great amount of inter- 
group concact. On the other hand, the schedule did sex*ve 
as a guide in carefully recording in detail the signif iccu:it 
aspects of all contact that could be observed. 

6 . Field Routine 

^ ^3rief v7ord shoxild be said about the routine of 
data collection. A typical deiy consisted of securing about 
three interviews betv/een the hours of ten in the morning 
and foxir in the afternoon. After supper at my campsite I 
by the fire v/ith a portable tape recorder and 
expand on the notes I had taken during the interviev.’s, dic- 
tating exact qxiotes as nearly as I could recall them. In 
addition, i filled in observation schedules and took notes- 
en other events during the day v/hich I felt v/ere relevant 
to my research. 
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v/r>W,^ V^llliams, ^^a ngers K ext Door (Engle- 

PP?^4l3i4i9' - Prentice-Hall, 1964), Appendix E, 
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CHAPTER V 

research findings 



in this chapter the data relevant to each hypo- 
thesis vill he presented. The hypotheses will be discussed 
in the order formulated in chapter III with no attempt at 

this point to establish important interrelationships between 
. findings uncovered by each separate test. A discussion of 

the results, integrated and taken as a whole, follows in 
Chapter VI . 

1 • 3.^~C3ro\ip Preference 

Hypothesis I states that there will be greatest 
EESference for intim at e contact vjith mem^s of on,,:_s ojni 
Sroup. This was tested by measuring the preference for , 
association by whites for five other groups and by Indians 
for five other groups using a Bogardus-type social distance 
scale. The mean preference for association scores ioi 
both white and Indian samples indicate that individuals in 
each group tend to rate their ovm highest on a scale measur- 
ing degrees in intimacy of association. (See Table 4 on 
page 65.) Whites rated themselves vTith a'mean score of 1.00 
while rating Negroes last of the sir groups with a mean 
of 2 . 20 . Indians aiso rated their ovm group first with a 
mean of 1.28 placing Jews at the bottom in preference for 
association with a mean of 3«29. 
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TABLE 4 

PREP^ERSi'TCE FOR ASSOCIATION : RANK ORDER JiND 

mean SCORES , for E7iCH SAJ'IPLE 



f 


^?hite Sample® 




. 


Indian Saraple^ 




Ranh . 
Order 


Group 


Mean 

Score 


Ranlc 

Order 


Groujgt 


Mean 

Score 


1 


tThite Amei'icans 


1.00 


1 


Indians 


1.28 


2 


French Canadians 


1.32 


2 


White Americans 


1.60 


3 


J ex-7S 


1,96 


3 


Negroes 


2.58 


4 


Indians 


2„00 


4 


French Canadians 


2.87 


5 


Orientals 


2.16 


5 


Orientals 


3.00 


6 


Negroes 


2.20 


6 


Jev7s 


3.29 



®N=25 ■„ 

^N=25 

A noteworthy difference between v/hites and Indians 
is that in every case a v/hite respondent assigned his ovm 
group the most intimate preference ca-hegory, ;Yha.j-e thej 
were some Indians v?ho did not assign the highest possible 
prefei-ence for association to their own group. An analysis 
of the five cases in^ which Indians were not indicated in 
the "wotild marry or approve of my children marrying" cate- 
gory brings these ^.r:imalies into perspective. 

Two respondents were females, age 30 to 40, who 
were already married to non-Indians, ^ Tv 7 o others \irere 

^These two respondents proved to be particularly in- 
eress^ting cases and did, therefore, receive some additional 
attention in the research. For a further discussion, see 
appendix III on the "maroinal man" , 
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young, unmarried males between 15 and 20, one of whom ex- 
pressed a desire to marry an oriental because he had heard 

S • ‘ 

that "orientals mahe good v/ives"» The other boy said he 
woulo. only want to marry a vdiite girl v/ith no reason given* 
case w’as an unmarried male betv/een 30 and 40 vjho 
worked for Georgia-Pacific Paper Company. His interview 
indicated an unusual degree of status consciousness arid 
desire for ux^v/ard mobility — traits also reflected in his 
wish to marry only a v/hite woman, or in his v?ords, "I*d 
* rather marry out." 

In general then, the findings conform to the ex- 
pectations of the first hypothesis. 

2. Frequency-lntimacv of Contact a nd 
Preference for Assoc iation 

Hypothesis II predicts that the greater the frequenc y 

th e greater tbe preference for 
a^soci^^n.. Data to test this hypothesis were assembled 
by Comparing each individual's preference for association 
with members of an out-group against an index of his fre- 
quency and intimacy of contact v/ith that group. Data for 
the index vrere collected by asking respondents v/hat groups, 
other than their ovm, they (their husbands, or their child- 
ren) came in contact with at work/ in school, as neighbors, 
or through marriage in their families. The index v;as 
compiled by v/eighting the four categories of contact ac- 
cording to degree of intimacy. Work v/as scored one, school 
tvro, neighbors three, and marriage four. The overall score 
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for each group was made equal to the sum of the weighted 

categories that the respondent indicated for that group. 

Thus, if a respondent indicated he had contact v;ith French 

Canadians at v7orh and as neighbors his index score for 

that group \>70uld be v;ork (1) plus neighbors (3) equalling 

4. The greater the score, the greater the frequency and 

2 

intimacy of contact. 

The frequency~intiniacy of contact scores for each 
group in both the white and Indian samples were then dicho- 
tomized into categories of high and low. The cutting point 
for each dichotomy v;as the point at which the greatest 
degx'ee of balance of cases in each category could be 
attained^. Similarly, \7ithin each saraple the preference for 
association scores for each group v?ere dichotomized into 
high aiid lov/ categories at the point which yielded the 
most balanced dichotomy. 

Final3-y, each individual in both samples was 
categorized according to his frequency-intimacy of contact 
with each group (high or lovr) and his preference fox' asso- 
ciation (high or lov;) with that group, thus yielding a 
set of five 2 by 2 contingency tables for each sample. A 
total table for each sample was constructed by collapsing 
the results for each of the five " other s~groups" that v;hite 
and Indian respondents were asked about in their interviev/Si 



■^The rationale for this scoring is based on research 
by Bogardus on social distance. See hj,s articles: Emory S. 

Bogardus, "A Social Distance Scale," Sociology and Social 
Research . XVII (January, 1933), 265-271, and "Race Friendli- 
ness and Social Distance, ” Journal of Applie d Soci ology^ XI 
(January, 1927), 272-237. ' , 
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The 2 by 2 "fcables and the total tables for each, sample 
appear on pages 69 and 70 » 

The overall results for the saraple of v/hites in- 
dicate a very slight association of no statistical sig- 
nificance betv;een v/hite individuals* frequency-intimacy of 
contact V7ith out-groups and their preference for association 
with them. There is no strong evidence in the v/hite sample 
to give the hypothesis positive support, i.e., there is 
little association between frequency-intimacy of contact 
and preference for association. 

Turning to the Indian ssunple, the results show an 
overall moderate association betv;een contact and preference 
that is statistically significant at the .02 leve3.. In 
this case there is some positive support for the hypothesis, 
in the case of the Indian sample frequency and inti- 
macy of contact -is positively related to the degi'ee of 
preference for association, Also, there are relatively 
few cases in which high contact and low preference occur 
together (v/hites five times, French Canadians four, Negroes 
three, and Jews once) . 

It is important to note the relative concentratioxii 
of cases in the lov7 contact side of that dimension in the 
total tables for both samples. This is a reflection of the 
isolation of both x^hites and Indians in Vrashington County, 
Maine, The overall white proportion of high frequency- 
intimacy of contact was 24, the number categorized lov;-v7as 
101, The. overall Indian proportion along the same dimension 
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was 40 high and 76 low. Therefore, one might infer that 
the Indians , are more cosmopolitan than v/hites, i.e., a 
greater proportion of Indians have had greater freqnency- 
in-^imacy of contact V7ith other groxips. This can be explained 
by tv/o factors. First, more individual Indians have "high" 
frequency- intimacy scores- because more' Ihrdi'ans' thaai whites 
have intermarried with other- groups (particularly Indians 
have married whites ccnd French Canadians) Second,, one in- 
formant told me that in the- past Negroes' had been among 
the members of^ coramunity service groups which Co'me to Work 
on the reservation dura'iig: the summer.. Thus^; many Ihdians 
have actu ally had'- relartively.' greater' frequency^' intimacy/ of 
contact V7ith- Negroes than . most- v/hites' in' Fr-ince ton,. 

Visible Physical E>if£erenc'e and 
Ereference for i/ssociation 

Hypothesis III states that the greater the visibl e 
physic al dif ferenc e,, tiie less the preference for association 
with another- group. The first step in testing this hypo- 
■aiesis involved: sretting: u-p:. a^ sc'aa:e: of ' relative- yfsible 
physical difference betv7een all combinations of the six 
groups about v7hich atti'-tudes" v;e3re; sought- in the study. 

The scale V 7 as constructed on." the- basis^^ of itiy observation 
and "eommdii sens e^V judgment aj^out' -the: groups^ gen'erel 
physical characteristics-, . 

VJhi-te; J!i^er.ic'ans;,., French’ Canadians:- and’ j'e^7s ’ fel-1- 
into a category of relatively, little visible physical 
difference. It wa.s felt that it is relatively difficult 



tc distinguish between naembers of these three groups on 
the basis of physical traits such as complexion or facial 
features. 



Negroes and Orientals fell into a category of great 
visible physical difference — both between one another 
and the three ’’white" groups; white o^ericans, French 
Canadians and Jews. * 

Indian, .as a group, fell into a category of 
moderate visible physical differ-ence when compared to 

the other five. My observations of Passamaquoddy Indians 

in Maine revealed that many are very close to v/hites in 
physical, appearance. This is, of course, due in part to 
racial mixing; but even many alleged full-blooded Indians 
of the Tribe looted quite Caucasian. On the other hand, 
there were some with decidedly Negroid complexions and 
slight Negroid features. One respondent told we a story of 
how her husband used to get along exceptionally well with 
a group of Negroes they met while potato picking becaUEe 
the Negroes thought he was, in her words, "one of them". 
Finally, the. oriental cast of the Indian, attesting to his 
Mongoloi'd origins, is definitely evident in many 
maquoddy. ^ 



^ QJrapliic piTBsantation of * ths physicaX visibility 
relationships appears belov/^ 

■■ ; . .3 - .. ..\ . ■ ■ ^ 

. For a brief discussion of . theories of the/ American 

inaxa^ Mongoloid origins, see Peter Fairb- Man* s se to 

Crvxlisatio n r pp^ ^ 
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Figure 1 

Visible Physical Differences Among the Six Groups 




little visible physical difference 

* — moderate physical difference 

— — visible jpby sic al difference 

TaTiing the v/htte, s.ample first, v/e would expect 
secording to the operatipnalized hypethasis that the least 
differ.enc.e in; preference v/ou/ld be between vrhite Americans, 
French. Canadians and CTews., (.Consistent with Hypothesis I 
we would expect v/hite i\mericans to choose themselves first.) 

The expectation is compared with the results, of the 
preference for assooiati.on scale below. 



TABLE 7 

EXPECTED Aira OBSERVED RESULTS liT TUB TEST OF 
HYPOTHESIS III FOR THE I'THITB. SAl'PLS 



■ 


Expected Order of 


Observed Order of 


Mean 




Preference 




Score 


Least 

Difference 


Whi te American 


VThite American 


1.00 


French Canadian 
Jews 


French Canadian' 
jews ' , ' 


1.32 

1.96 


Moderate 

Difference 


Indian 


Indian 


2.00 


Greatest 


: 0 

Oriental 


Qr-iental 


2.16 


Difference 


Negro 


Negro 


2.20 






---.■“r-.ir; 





The rank order correlation between the expected 
order and the observed order- is a perfect 1.00. The re- 
sults indicate that there is a high correlation betv.'een 
the degree of visible physical difference between v-hites 
and other groups and the preference for associat5.on v/hites 
in the sample express for the other groups. 

Expectations for the Indians* preferences Sor aJSso- 
ciatdon based on physical difference are somev/hst cSd.ff errant. 
We V 70 uld first expect the Indian to place hiraseldc i?i.rst in 
.preference for association based on the prediction's of 
Hypothesis I. But since the Indian has been plBiCesSt in e 
category of moderate visible physical .difference; iastv/een 
himself and each of the other groups, v:e would predict that 
.the other groups v/ill be placed in random order wi tho ut 
respect to visible physical difference. Since the Indian, 
as a group, falls in betx^een all of the other groups it is . 
predicted that as a group Indians* preference for asso- 
ciation with other groiaps i^ould be ordered v?ithcu-t . ref er- 
ence to their physical differences from him, or b etwe en. 
one another . 

The expectations and observed results appear below. 
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TABLE 8 



. EXPECTED AND OBSERVED RESULTS IN TFIE TEST OF 
, .HYPOTHESIS III FOR THE INDIALI SAl'iPLE 





Expected Order of 


Observed Order of 


Mean 


Preference 


Pref ex'er^.e 


Score 


Indian, 


Indian 




follov;ed by a 
random order 


PThite American 


1.60 


without, respect 


Negro 


2.58 


to visible 
physical difference 


French Canadian 


2*87 


or similarity. 


Oriental 


3.06 




Jew 


3*29 



Although no remk order was predicted in this Case, 
one can see that, as a group, persons in the Indian Cample 
wex'e not particularly guided by consistency o£ visible 
physical, appearance as a factor contributing to preference 
for association. Negroes interject betv/een v/hits Americans 
and French Cana.dians while Orientals come between French 
Canadians and Jev/s. As predicted, because of- the Indians' 
more "neutral" position in the visible physical appearance 
scheme of things, he is "neutral." in the way he s'el-ectS his 
preference for association according to physical criteria^ 
Therefore, overall the results are positive Con- 
firming the hypothesis. Where visible physical difference 
is great, there is less preference for .association v^hile 
Eimilar physical appearance is appa.rently associated’ with 
greater preference for association* inhere Visible physical 
difference is moderate and somevrhat equal betv;eeh groups. 
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it becoiues s. xactox* in pjrcii3.ictiny ^relative pre— 

fo3r ss so d S-ti oxx # 

4 , . Perceived Socio-Economic Status and 
Preference for Associa-tion 





* Hypothesis IV reads the lower the perceived sacio - 
economic status of a qrotip . the l^^vrer the preference fox 
that group* To test this hypothesis a procedure %>/^as followed 
similar to that used in testing Hypothesis II. Bach in- 
dividual's preference for association v/ith members of another 
group V7as compared V7ith his perception of that group's 
socio-economic status. Relative perception of socio-economic 
status was derived by asking the respondent to order cards. 




each bearing the name of one of tlie six groxips, according 
to hov: he thought the groups- %;ere doing in terms of money, 
pov/er and influence."^ The grovips v;ere scored from 1 (highest 

SES) through 6 (lov?est SES), 

The scores of perceived socio-economic status for 
each group in both the v?hite and Indian sanxples v.pre then 
dichotom5.Jied into high and low categories. The cutting 
points for each dichotomy were based on the point at v/hich 
the number of cases in the t% 7 o categories v:ere most neail^ 
egual. The preference for association scores for eac»i 



I 



ERJC 



group were also dichotomized into high and low categories 

at the point % 7 hich yielded the most balanced dichotomy. 

Each individual in both samples was then tabulated 

according to his rating of socio-economic status for each 

^Ties would have been permitted in the individual 
rank.i.ngs, bxit in ho case in v;h.lch a respondent answered this 
question did he suggest that two or more groups might be 
ranked equally. . , 






'i 

oufc-group (higrv lot/) and his preference for associafcibnr ' 
(high or lo;V) v;lth each group, th^is yielding five 2 by 2: 
contingency tables for each sample, Again, a total tables 
for each sample was compiled by collapsing the resultsi;f6r : 
each of r'the : five : other s-groups ' that .white and . Indi an resppnrr- 
dents rated in their interviev;s. The 2 by 2 tables andithe: 

■ total i_ables for each, saitiple , appear: on pages 78 and 79^ 

The cresults .rin: the :v;hite . sample : indicate very lOtr.; 
associations . -betv/een . perception of :■ socio-economic; stattiss 
• ■ anot preference ■■ for . association, . Ii'i- the; table , shovring alll 
i g?t>nps -combined- thevcell: frequencies: are .quite ; evenly bjairr- 

anced; givingra£.Qc.association:-.of , 130 ; . Thus . v?i th. regardotOo 

the =v;hi te . s ample v/e .mus t _ record .a : definite : negative . f ihding-i . 

The -.Indian sample, on: the other hand, provides - 
some , evidence in. favor of . the . original, hypothesis. As.: can:. 

b.e.-seen from, the : total... table, , the.re is armoderate, sta 

tistically signixicant association betv/een perceived socio^r- 
economic status and preference for association,. The Q 
associhtion:.of - . 305: is5 significant-, at .onlyy the:. «20. level; . 
The: result-. is: not, , therefore, very conclusive; at- the veryy 
best-: aE slight . tendencyy as:predicted: in- the; original hypp?r- 
tb.esis>^ is ' indicated, , 

Th.e5results,vfr.om- the; two: samples* . therefore,, indii-- 
cate, that.whi.tes* perceptions of.'SES' and preference for. 
association; : are .-n ot : significantly; r.elated ' to one ano ther^ , 
while in the case of Indians samples perception of SES and'-; 
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preference for association aJ:e moderately associated at a 
fairly lov; level of significance according to the predictions 
of the original hypothesis, 

t 

5- Perceived Competition and Preference 
for Association 

Hypothesis V deals with somewhat niore -qualitative 
variables than the foregoing hypotheses, it states that 
fJlS Si52£S .Es rceived competition between groups ^ 

the le^ t^ prefere nce for association and greater the ' 

.^P.^.tA^-tty. "Perceived competition between groups" refers 
to the V7ay in which individuals belonging to different 
groups feel threatened by one another as they attempt to 
gain jobs, pov/ei- and prestige. The test of this hypothesis 
v/as, then, to aiscover v/hat groups were in economic com- 
petition in the area; attempt to assess the intensity of the 
competition; and, record signs of hostility between groups. 
Preference for association, as expressed in the populations'' 
samples, could be later compared with these findings. 

There were three groups in the Princeton area sub- 
ject to observation: white Americans, French Canadians 

and Indians. All of the individuals from these three groups 
were theoretically competing for a limited number, of jobs. ^ 
With a County-v7ide unemployment rate of around 11 percent,^ 

" y 5 ~ ' ■■ 

The other groups about which attitudes were measured 
in the white ^ and Indian populations v/ere never indicated as 
Competitors in the area because, as reflected in the lack of 
whiv.es and Inciians had v7ith them, Jex"?s, Negroes and 
Orientals were virtually non-existent in Washington County. 

^QPPwer Resources in Washingto n Coui^^ , p. 4. 
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numerous comraents by both vrhites and Indians that jobs vrere 
at a premium seemed justified. In spite of this, the per- 
ceived competition betv;een Indians and vrhites, from each 

t 

other's point of view, for these limited jobs %-/as lovz in 
light of my expectations. I never recorded, nor do I 
(.recall hearing either an Indian or' a white making a state- 
ment implying perceived economic competition between the 
two groups. 

Also, there did not seem to be the ravitual animosity 
betv/een Indians and v/hites that one would expect under such 
depressed economic conditions, nbtv/ith standing the separa- 
tion of Indian Tovmship from Princeton, language difference, 
and other cultural barriers. Indians, in fact, shov/ed pre- 
ference for association v/ith whites on3.y after their o’.m 
group. I-Thites placed Indians third in preference after 
themselves, but on the whole did not express feelings that 
Indians v/ere a threat to their superior socio-economic 

.status as individuals or a group; nor did they tend to 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 7 

express overt hate or hostility tov?ard Indians. 

By the same token, whites did not appear to per- 
ceive a great deal of competition between themselves and 
French Canadians. , Most, v/hites who commented on their 
relationships with French Canadies acknowledged them to 

^There is, here, a distinction betv/een hate or 
ho still -by and distaste or desire to avoid association. 

This becomes apparent in Chapter VI. 
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be "vcoas v^rkers" who were eraployea in lumber camps cut- 
ting pulp for the Georgia Pacific paper mill. It was com- 
monly accepted by’ whites that lumbering operations were the 
natural domain of French Canadians while their own "place” 
was tb man, or supervise the paper making process once the' 
trees were on the wood-hauling trucks. Thus, perceived 
competition of whites with French Canadians was quite low. 
„miltes placed French Canadians after themselves in pre-. 
ference for association and consistently characterised 
. them in interviews as .'hard working", "good fellas", 

“exceptionally, neat and clean in the lumber camps", "skilled 
at their work", and "They don. t speak English, but they 

earn their ovm living— not like the Indians." 

A few Indians interviewed perceived intesne com- 
petition between themselves and French Canadians.® This 
■ appears to be because Indians generally consider "woods 
work" to be their natural ai>d rightful employe, ent as well. ' 
Particularly with regard to pulp cutting being done on 
Indian Toraship, the Passamaquoddy expressed resentment 
that the paper company was using French Canadian crews. 
Several Indians engaged in rather lengthy condemnations 
of French Canadians highlighting the perceived threat of 
... 8 . 

i - Although most Iridians refused to ex»rp<?o* 
oy clipSoaJd °"such ^ 

recorded in ink o? iA tape aJ?erSe “-^e 
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group to their upvrard mobility and the general hosti- 
lity which resulted. In response to "How would you describe 

French Canadians?" one Indian male said the following: 

If French Canadians are on a job they ' 11 v/orh 
lather people and the ■ Inoxans. out. The' French 
Canadians give the others a rough time, I've had 
lots of experience with 'urn— when, they're on a job 
they want all Frenchmen. , , . . 

It's hard for Indians to get jobs the same as 
anyone else-,: It's hard to get jobs before French 

Canadians. The, problem is that we're on the border. 

The state leases the Icxnd to the paper companies 
and the compariies bring in Fr-enchmen to v/ork. We 
can't get jobs. 

On white Amearicans the same man said: _ 

There's good and there's bad, I can only 
speak vrell of 'urn myself, V7hite bosses have always 
used me fine. 

In response to "VJhat do you think can be done to 

improve white and Indian relations in this area?" another 

Indian respondent replied: 

More Indians should be working in the mills. 
Sometimes a high school diploma is required and this 
has stopped Indians in the past. French Canadians 
were hired though only with a fifth-grade education. 

The problem is discrimination. ; 

Here whites are perceived to be above the competition; they 

are, instead, privileged to discriminate amongst the 

competitors. 

Therefore, with regard to . this hypothes5-s we must 

conclude that in cases it was possible to record, intense 
perceived, competition i s.associ ated with lov/ered prej.ei — 
ence : for ' association and increased hostility , It itiust, of 
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coui^se^ be acTcnowleag’ecl tliat these iiindinQ's oiiiy represent 
the barest inc3icat5-ons vaXicIating^ the hypothesis because 
the only luutvial .feelinofs measured vzere betv/een whites and 
Indicins, 

^ Co ixipeti tion** and Econo mic Gains 

Hypothesis VI reads: ^ a group in American society 

is E§£cei^ ^ gnomic ancl/or status gains through 

weans other th^; vdiSi i§ defduied as open ^ “ fair competition ” . 
gypujo and the syste m aiding that group v/ill be 
^ -~t^he other groups in the s ociety . 

This hypothesis x^as constructed specifically to deal with 
whites’ perceptions of Indians as "v/ards of the State" and 
the whites’ subsecxuent reactions to the Indians and the 
system that results. However, it was suspected that addi- 
tional evidence to support (or deny) the hypothesis might ' 
come in the form of favorable impressions of groups that 
were perceived to be competing openly and fairly. 

One indication or wnite attitudes tox'/ard Indians 
receiving aid is in Table 11 on page 85. In response to 
the question: "Do you think Indians should receive more 

government aid in education, health, job training and so 
on?" a small majority of x/hites answered "no". As one 
wouid expect, the vast majority of Indians responded "yes" 
to this question. On the other haiid, in response to the 
"Do you think white people should receive this 
kind of aid in education, health, job training and so on?" 
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.TABLE 11 

V RESPONSES TO QUESTION 13 OF THE INTERVIEW 

SCHEDULE .. 

Do you think Indi cins should receive more' gbverhiaent aid 
in education, health, job trainD.ng and so on? 

Whites Indians 

Yes 10 20 

.No' ' ;■ ; 13',. , ;'-4 

No response 2 1 



TABLE 12 

RESPONSES TO QUESTION 14 OF THE INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE 

Do you think v:hite' people should receive this kind of 
aid in education, health, job training and so on? 

.White Indians 

; Yes ' 18 16 

.'vNo 8 '' ' . 

No response 3 1 
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vhites and Indians both tended to ansv;er in the affirmative. 
(See Table 12 on page 85.) Thus, according to the evidence 
in these samples, Indians v;ould favor government aid to 
whites more than v/hites favor additional aid to Indians. 

■ Attitudes on this issue become clearer when 
examining interview discussions v;ith v;hites about government 
aid to Indians; The ■ f ollowing quotes v;ere taken from six 
different interviews V7ith v;hites. They are representative 
cc£ the opinions of the vast raajority of w’hite people v/ith 
vmom I talked as part of the interviev; sample, and i:he 
R'ore informal conversations with others in Princeton,. 

Some Indians should receive aid jiist like vit:x:tes 
V7ith large families. But many able bodied Indians 
get aid and don't v7ork. It makes 'urn hazy, 

Indians should receive aid’ if they help theai— 
selves* Here they take the aid and don't v/ork. 



The Indians should v7ork like everyone else,' 
That's half their trouble — they've been given money 
too long, , . . Less government aid to the Indians 

would improve v;hite and Indian relations, 

(The seiTiie respondent said) '•Jhites should be 
given more aid. 




I 

I 
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The government should stop giving, them (Indians) 
money. They should work if they V7ant to become 
worthy American citizens. They don’t give a hoot if 
they graduate from school or not— —they know the 
governraeiit will take care of them. The older they 
get, the less they care. 

(The saifte respondent said) The poor whites should 
receive this kind of aid, 

Indians shouldn* t receive more aid. They spend 
it on liquor--but anyone in real need should receive 



-unless indicated otherwise, throughout Chapters V 
and VI when a series of quiotes f rom resiiondents are listed 
te3.ative to a single point , each quo te comes from a dif f er- 
ent respbri.de Cuotes in bach case are chosen as rep- 

resentative of group feelings as I jtidged theio * 
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help. Look at George Stevens (an Indian). He has 
17 children and_refuses State help. That iainily has 
tne best dressed cnildren and the cleanest house on 
the Strip. 

They (Indians) shouldn't receive more aid. All 
healthy Indians ought to work. All some v/ant to do 
is raise kids—“they get somuch money for each kid. 
That's bad. 

While these statements reflect the dominant feeling 
that "far corap etiti on" and the "proper way to live" means 
v;orking hard for one's prosperity cuid respect, they do 
not necessarily reflect any severs condemnation of the 
Indians ox toe system which is perceived to support them. 
Instead, <on the part of most v/hite x'espondents there seemed 
to be: 1. a distaste for Indian unemployment, drunkenness, 

and generally very low status; 2. arabivalence about v/hether 
Indians are to blcxme entirely on their ovm, or whether 
their condition has been "created" through no particular 
fault of theirs as a result of dependency on the State over 
the years; and, 3. a- somewhat fatalistic attitude that 
things have been the same for years and probably v/on't 
change in the future. 



commodating attitude^ on the. part of both whites and Indians 



therefore, this hypothesis is only mildly supported 
<^^-ta. It did, however, drav/ attention to the ac— 





Isd v^e ea^ descriptions of French 
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CHAPTER VI 

DISCUSSION OP 'the FINDINGS 












!• An Anal ysis o£ Social Distance-- -D5.f ferences 
Between the Nhit:e a^d Indian Samples 
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. All.- anlysis of the vrhite sample shov/ed that for 
individuals in this group preference for association with 
. other rac5-a3.~- ethnic groups i>s. not associated VTdlth either . 
frequency-intimacy of contact or perceived socio-economic 
status. On the other hand, data frora Indians interviewed 
did show moderate associations betv/een preference for asso-- 
ciatj.on with other racial- ethnic groups and both frequency- 
intimacy of contact and perceived socio-economic status of 
the othex* giroups. An addi.tional possible relationship using 
these three variables is the association betv/een frequency- 
intimacy of contact and perception of socio-economic status. 

Tables 13 and 14 on pages 89 and 90 indicate that 
in both the white and Indian samples freq'uency-intimacy of 
contact with other groups and the perceptions ' of the othex's- 
groups* socio-economic statvises are not significantly 
associated. ' In other words, in both samples these two 






Variables are apparently independent of one another . Thus, 
the findings iridicate relationships between the three 
;vc;ompph^:nts of social distahce as displayed in the figures 
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Figure 2 . 

0 ' 

Association iSmoSs?,'! wJ^e Three Coraponents of Social. Distance 
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■ In light of these results, the varia.ble of visible 
physical difference ber:omes an important factor. In the 
vhite sample preferencs for association and visible physical 
difference vj&tg found to be highly associated. I'Jhites ex- 
pressed degree of preference for association with other 
racial— ethnic groups essactly as one v/ould expect using degrees 
of visible physical diSfex'ence as the expectation criteria. 

The Indian Scinple exgr^essed preference for association accord- 
ing to the expected :^t.tern based on the Indians* anbivalent 
position with regard to their visible physical difference 
from the other racial- ethnic groups. Indians in the sample 
6id not, apparently, rely on visible physical differeiices or 
similax'ities in any consistent way as a. detearminant of pre- 
fetence for association, , 

:ieads to the following concltasions 
about the differing feo^iors contributincf to social distance 
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awong individuals in tlie white and Indian populations. The 
primary coraponent of social distance attitudes of preference 
for association betv/een v/hites and other racial-ethnic 
groups is visible physical difference; or^ in other words, 

9 - ' 

racial characteristics. The contributing components of 
social distance attitudes in the Indian Scimple — between 
themselves and other groups~-vjere frequency- intimacy of con- 
tact, and to a less reliable degree perception of socio— 
econoraic status. An additional factor in the Indian sample 
• appeared to be the perceived competition betX'/een theraselves 
and the French Canadians; a factor v/hich probably added to 
lowered preference for association with that grotip and some 
hostility expressed toward it. 



2 . The Possibility of Racism 

Pierre L. van den Berghe supplies our definition 
of racism. 

Racism is any set of beliefs that organic, 
genetically transraitted differences (whether real or 
imagined) betv/een human gx'oups are intrinsically 
associated with the presence or the absence of certain 
socially relevant abilities or characteristics, hence 
that such differences are a legitimate basis ox in- 
vidious distinctions betv/een groups socially defined 
as races. ... It is not the presence of objective 
physical differences betv/een groups that creates races, 
but the social recognition of such differences as 
socially, significant or relevant,^ 

In light of the findings of this research, is it pro- 
per to conclude that the v/hite population of Princeton, 

Haine is racist? ; 



^Pierre h. van den Berghe, Ra ce and Racism: A Com- 

^^^ative Pex-snective (New York: John'Wiley and Sons, 1967), 

■ ■ - 11 . 
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RaciSTU is talceri here to include a particular set or 
.•titudss which flow out of cultural norms and values — in- 
cluding norms and 'values that are held, in coiruaon throughout 
3 v^hole society beyond even the specific situations in 
vhich they might reg\ilarly find ‘application in behavior. In 
jrashington County, Maine, white itmericans make judgments 
-vbout their preference to associate v^ith various out-groups 
largely on the basis of the norms and values of %7hite, 

/•nglo— SaJcon, Protestant doiuina.ted American culture as a 
‘vhole.^ Even though Princeton's whites may have never had 
contact v^ith Jews., Negroes, or Orientals they are guided 
in their choices by inner feelings \^hich say this or that 
characteristic is socially relevant, to a judgment about the 
groups. In this isolated corner of the United States, 
American culture has imbued white individuals with a high 
consciousness of racial differences v/hen delineating an ac- 
ceptable degree of social distance (in terms of preference 
for association) between themselves and another person. 

-.Passomaquoddy Indian culture, on the other hand, 
has apparently dictated that its participants Icirgely ignor 
racial characteristics as a determinant of attitudinal 
social distance. Race appears to be a sopi nl3:y 
characteristic . The P ass am aquoddy instead judged varying 
Degrees of social distance on the basis of other factors 
including : frequency- intimacy of contact, and (to a less 

iifijjortance of the Protestant Ethic am.ong 
Princeton'S whites is a residiial theme running through data 
presented in this chapter. 
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degree) perception of socio-economic status and 
intensity of perceived competition v/ith other grovips. 

One could charge Princeton's white population as 
teing racist only insofar as respondents in the Scutiple ref— 
lected that race v?as important in determining their predis - 
posi tions to act, specifically expressed in terms of prefercjnce 
for association. If "By 'racism' v/e meBU the predication of 
dP-cis 3 .ons and policies on considerations of race for the 
purpose of s^lbordinatinq a racial group and maintaining 

• 3 . ■ ^ ■ 

control over that group, " then there are no grounds in the 
findings of this research to declare that v?hite Americans in 
Princeton are racist. If it is firmly in mind that racism 
refers to "invidious distinctions between groups socially 
defj.ned as races," no matter v;hat the expression of those 
distinctions — verbal or behavioral — , then one mxist conclude 
that the findings lean tov/ard indications of racism in 

4 

the white Princeton community. 



3. Limitations of the Findings 
The first major limitation of this research has 
already been touched upon. The study deals primarily V7ith 



Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamilton, Black 
Bower; The Politics of Liberation in America (New York : 
Random House, 1967), p. 3. . 

^In broadest perspective, this is supported in the 
Report of the National ?xdvisorv Coramissj.on on Civil Dis - 
o rders (New York; Bantam Books, 1968), p, 10, "Race Pre- 
judice has shaped pur history decisively; it threatens to 
affect our future. Whj.te racism is essentially responsible 
for the explosive mixture v/hich has been accumulating in our 
cities since the end of Norld War II." 
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5 . ‘ 

a-hti •tudes — not. behavior. This distinction is iraportant 

because there is evidence that a person may designate one 
type of attitude verbally and, v/hen confronted v;ith a 
particular situation in which that attitude might apply, 
behave in an entirely different v/ay. Bernard Kutner, ejt al . 
found in a study comparing verbal or written responses to 
questions implying inter— ra.ci al contact with the behavior 
by the same respondents in the actual situation, that 
, , the mode of dea.ling v/ith a minority group member 

whose presence 'violates* culturally established norms 
varies v/idely. Discriminatory treatment is miiiimized v/hen 
challenged in a direct face-to-face situation, but is maxi- 
mized v7hen proposals to 'violate* group norms are suggested."^ 
In the record I kept of contacts I observed betv?een groups 
vhi3.e doing the field research, there v?ere iio specific in- 
cidents or seri.es of incidents that either conflicted vjith 
or gave strong support for the generally consistent <ittitudes 
expressed in the tv/enty— five interviews from each population. 



■ 5 

The necessary distinction here is clearly des- 
cribed in R, T, La Piere, “Attitudes Versus Actions," So ci aJ. 
Forces , XIII ( Dec eraber 19 34) , 230—237, "All measurement ol: 
attitudes by the guestionnaire techn5.cj;ue proceeds on the 
assumption that there is a mecha.nical relationship between 
symbolic and non- symbolic behavior. It is sim^Dle enough to 
prove that there is no necessary correlation betv/een speech 
and action, betvreexi response to V7ords and to the realities 
they symbolize." (p. 231) 

'S '-' 

B, Kutner, Carol Wilkins, and Penny R, Yarrow, 
“Verbal Attitudes and Overt Behavior Involving Racial Pre- 
judice, ** Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, XLVII (July 
1952), 65i::^5~^“ .-r 
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A second litni tation has to do with linguistic p-troJ^- 
Icms in cross-cultural research. Sociologist Allen Grirashav? 
has noted that t.nere is a. grov/ing interest (perhaps it 
, v.*ould be more accurate to say a rediscovery of earlier in- 
terests) in the sociological meaning of certain aspects of 
language, particularly speech, behavior."* in a contribu- 
tioii to this revival he pays special attention to language 
as an obstacle in sociological research, particularly in 
research across cultural or subcultural boundaries. His 
observations are pertinent to this report because of the 
clear possibility of misinterpretation and error inherent in 
aomiixis bering and comparing results of essentially the sarae 
interview schedule applied to scunples from distinctly differ- 
ent subcultures, ■. 

Altnough all responoents iiiterviev/ed, both Indians 
and whites, spoke English fluently, the comparability of 
the data is not beyond question. As Grimshav; notes: 

The total communicative act through which the 

^^SGurcher attempts to obtain information in- 
volves much more than the semantic aspects of 
lexical selection, syntactical context, and phono- 
logical variation. There are, first, a variety of 
P^^^"’linguis tic behaviors in tonal, rhythmic and 
other differentiations v;ithin the utterance itself. 

In addition to the semantic differentiation that caji 
be carried by such variation, we must be attuned to 
the subtle (and sometimes not so subtle) meanings 
conveyed by gesture and facial expression. This 
highly differentiated complexity in communication 



Allen D. Grimshavr, "Sociolinguistics and the 
1969 ?~° 3 J 2 ^' " — ° ^ ^ ^ ‘ (November 
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reflects behavioral norms that are themselves selected 
by the status of participants in the communicative 
interaction, by the setting and occasion of inter- 
action, and by. its content.** 

This problem v;as anticipated at the outset of the 
data collection, but pre-testing and visits to the Indian 

•f , * 

community led to a decision to proceed v/ith the study. 
Ideally, a great amount of time and effort laiglit have been 
expended to minimize the contaminating effects of differing 
Indian and white interpretatioi'is of the same interviev? 
questions and, even, differing responses to the interviev; 
situation. Economic and time restrictions were factors 
in the failure to explore further the precise depth of this 
problem. 

While the data collection was going on there v/as 
a consciovis attempt to be alert to communicative breakdowns, 
yet on no occasion was it obvious to the researcher that 
the communicative process betv/een himself and the Indian 
respondents wsls severely impaired. Nevertheless, the 
subtlety and complexity of the potential problem does not 
preclude the possibility that some of the results might 
be' called into question on“this basis. 

Ibid . . p. 318. See pp, 319-321 of this article 
for a bibliography dealing v;ith this issue. 
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Third, the samples are small. There is alvrays 
the possible risk that both populations v/ere not, as a ^roup, 
representative^.' of the total. On the other hand, the selec- 
tions \<r-are made as randomly as possibly und&r the circum- 

f 8 

stances. The findings cannot, of coarse, V'e generalized 
beyond the relatively small populations from v/hich the 
samples were dravm. There is, therefore, a need to replicate 
the study on a much larger, diversified scale in order to 
confirm the study's conclusions beyond the boundaries of 
Princeton and Indian Tovmship. 

A fourth aspect one must be av/are of is the rela- 
tively sraall size of the associations among the variables, 

Ihe hxghes V, Q association or ,439 betv/een Indians* frequency 

intimacy of contact and preference for association dees not 
by any means provide overwhelming, clear-cut evidence of the 
hypothesized relationship in spite of its statisticcil sig- 
nificance at the ,02 level. The ,305 Q association betv’een 
Indian perceived Sii:S and prererence is even less conclusive 
with a statistical significance of .20. The interpretation 
of the non - statistical significance of these tv;o indicators 
is based on the extremely lov/ associations of the other 
possible relationships in comioarison to them. Thus, one 
should read the statistical findings as offering the barest 
iiiciications and not absolutely substantiated conclusions. 



Small refers to absolute figures. Prooortionately , 
the samples ware 2% of the total v/hite population, and 10% 
of the total Indian population. 



8 



See Chapter IV, pp, 54-63, 
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A .'-fiftb limitation is drav/n from a careful look 
into just hov? great the degree of differences in social 
distance attitudes were. More precisely, v;hat is the sub- 
jective significance in diffe^rences between the mean scores 
of piexerence for association compiled from the tv/o samples? 

whi ce sample the mean scores of preference 
for association ranged. from l.C, indicating a unanimous 
affirmative response to the question "Would you marry into 
(group x) or approve- of your children marrying into (it)?'*, 
.to 2.20 which falls between "would be V7illing to have as a 
close niend' a.nd "v/o.uld have as a next door neighbor". in 
the Indian sample the. mean scores ranged from 1.28 (i.e., 
between "marriage" and "a close friend") to 3.29 which falls 
betv/een "v7ould have as a next door neighbor" and "V7ould 
V7ork with at my job". .Thus, the distinctions betwean the 
Varying ctegraes of mean preference for association fall in 
the more in-bimate half of the seven item scale. ^ 

This distribution apparently indicates genei-ally 
favorable attitudes — exxaressed in terms of preference 
for association — tov/ard all of the five "others-groups" the 
two samples were questioned about. There is also the pro- 
bability that these expressed "good feelings" reflect the 
Qoneral relucbance of res^^ondents -to sho-^? disfavor with any 



The mean preference scores and the range of 
responses for each group in both samples are found in 
Appendix I, Table B. 
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group V.’hile conversing v/ith one v;ho is armed V7itli pen and 
interviev;, ^and has introduced himself as a social researcher. 

In support of tiie findings, it is V 7 ell to emphasize 
that the primary concern was with differences in preference 
for association, frequency-^intimacy of contact, and percep- 
tion of socio-economic status. The research v/as designed 
only to deal v?ith hypotheses in terms of "greater than" or 
"less than". It was not designed to test exact quality or 
intensity of feelings or attitudes. The pif f erery^es betvr-een 
the. mean preference for association scores of the out-gro\ips 
and the in-group in each sample ...are statistically significant 
with the exception of the Indians* preference for cissocia- 
tion v;ith x/hites.^*^ ’ . 

4 . . T he Ethnic Fac tor 

It V7as implied above thcit differences betv/een v/hites 

in Wasningcon County are more than rac.ial— —they 

S-TB cultviral as v^erl. This section is a brief discussion 

of the facfdrs other than race v/hich serve to differentiate 

white fuaericans and Passamaquoddy, and ultimately, affect 

the differing sociadL distance perceptions, attitudes, and 

behavior of the tv.-c populations. 

The most envious factor is segregation. Whites in 

live in tov/ns much the same as most Americans across 

the country. Indisms, on the other hand, live on what most 

whites and Indians refer to as "the Point", "the Tovmshj.p" . 

' " lb ~ ■ ' 

See Appemdix I, Tables G-1, C-2, 
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“the reservat5-on“. There is nothing inherently v;rong 
vit‘‘‘ s, "reservation" except for the fact that if 

m I 

one lives, thesre as an Indian it means that he is. basically 
som.ething very different from the v?hites %%^ho live in tov/ns 
around him, VJhites recognize this; Indians recognize it 
as v/ell. Different Passamaquoddy interviov/ecl said v:hy they 
stay on the reservation in the following V7ays, 

The reservation is for Indians — its v/here they 
should stay. • 

To keep our customs and language. 

It's been that v/ay for a long time"“So the. Tribe 
v7on’t be demolished. 

It's hard to live in the city v7ithout money. 

They can't get along v.’ith v?hite people — we're 
better off by ourselves. 

It's better for the older people~*-they got State 
checks here. I've got to talce care of my people. 

They should stay because it's V7here they V7 ere 
born and our people are here. 

Here we live in peace — there's no trouble. 

Indians shoi’.ld keep building up. Dov/n at 
Pleasant Point they're losing the Indian language — 
in Old Tovjn they don't ever speak the. language nov7. 

Hy kids v»ill lee^rn to speak Passamaquoddy, (A 14 
yeax'-old girl). 

If V7S don't stay here, we'll lose the land to 
whites. ' 

We v/ant to keep up ou.r ancestors. Once an 
Indian, alv/ays an Indian. 

I'd get away— rf I could. (A 15 year-old boy). 

. , These comments and Table 15 below demonstrsite 
the overwhelming desire of most Indians to remain on the 
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reservation as a a?ribe. The Passarnciquoddy tend to look 
upon themselvps". as a cultural entity, 



TABLB’ 15 

/.TTITUDBS ON liBSERVATION LIVING 



Do you think Indians should remain together on 
- a Tov/nship? 



Yes 
■ . No 

No Response 



t'/hites 

12 

10 

3 



Indians 

23 

2 

0 



A second cultural factor i.s Icingiuige, Virtually all 
Passaraaquoddy in Indian Tovmship are bilingua.1^ speaking 
Passamaqvioddy and English, Passainaquocldy is considered bv 
most to be the "mother^-tongue’' ^ although I v/as told by ' . 

several older people that younger Indians do not all speidc 
it well. Nevertheless, most Indians do have an accent to 
their English speech that is usually both slight and pleas- 
ant to the ear. The native language, is, as can be seen 
frora some or the comments quoted above, a source of pride 
and identity. 1 heard Passamaquoddy spoken about one- third 

^ ^ Thex'e is even ethnocentrism amongst Indian groups. 

91 example, one Indran. commented to me about his fellov; 
Warns Indians, the Penobscots: “Those Old Town Indians 

von* t have anything to do v/ith us unless they come ask us 
ior a favor. The Passamaquoddy never ask them for help. 
They've even lost their language dovm there, Q,’he trouble 
'^ith them is tnat they v/ant to be like wbite nien," 
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of the, time X was vrithin ear-shot of Indians on the Tovtii- 
ship. . I was told that it v/as spohen "quite a hit in the home" 
and, therefore, T v;ould judge that Passamaquoddy is spohen 
considerably more than English in the Jabsence of whites, 
Religion is another factor v?Iiich distinguishes 
Indians from the surrounding white communities — particularly 
Princeton. The Indians are all Catholic {although the mission 
priest pointed out to me that not all are "active"), v/hile 

most whites in Princeton are Congregational, Baptist, or 

. 13 

claim no membership in a church. The religious faiths 

represented in the two samples are found in Table 16, 

TABLE 16 

RELIGIOUS PAITKS INDICATED IN TliE TWO S?JiPLES 

Whi te Indi ein 

8 0 

2 25 

7 0 

8 0 

The religious factor also enters into educational 
differences between the two populations. There is a 
State supported school, grades 1 through 8, on Peter Dana 
Point that is taught by Catholic nuns. Thus, all Indiems 
are given a parochial education virtually in their ov.m 
' ^2 

This is generally confirmed in the Unitaria n 
Universalist Service Committee Report of Walter I-Ioulton, 
leader of the UUSC summer x^ork project at Peter Dana Point, 
Indian Tovrnship (1966), p, 1. 

13 

There vrere -two Catholics in the white sevraple, x/ith 
both noting that they were among a very small minority in 
O Princetori. . 



Baptist 
Catholic 
Congregational 
None Indicated 
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I backyards ovei: the first eight years of their academic 
! . 

I lives, v/hile'all v/hites in Princeton attend the public 

i school run by the Tovm. 
i . 

( Less easy to measure and record are the subtle 

custoras, legends, beliefs, and v/ays of doing things that 

are uniquely Passarnaqtaoddy . Many of these have blended 

into the effects of v;hite cultux'e on the Tribe. For ex-, 

; ample, v;hile I v;as ceirrying out t’ne field research, a 

I Tribal member residing in Boston committed suicide while 
< 

I being held in a City jarl. His body v/as transported to 
Peter Dana Point for burial. Following the grave side 
Catholic rites at the interment, an elderly Passamciquoddy 
v7oman and man sang an Indian fxxneral dirge. It was as 
much a part of the ceremony as the preceding Catholic 
funex'al ritual. 



The Passamacfuoddy »'Cult\j.re of Povert y" 

The differences in traditional cultxiral variabj.es 
such as language and religion add to the racially dis- 
tinguishing char-acteri sties between Indians and whites. 
Indians and vdiites are, in fact, tv 70 racial-ethnic groups 
in contact. But there are additional variables beyond race 
and ethnicity xjhich cx'eate a gulf between the two groups-- 
particularly from the point of view of vrhites, Indians 

live in what Michael Harrington has coined "a culture of 
14 

poverty." 

*Michae3. ilax'ririgton. The Other >imerica (Nev; York; 
The MacraiJ-lan Company, 1963), p. 15. 
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It is far teyona the scop- Of this research to 

describe adecxua'tely. „,uch less explore, causes and 
remedres- for Passamaquoddy poverty, as suggested in the 
• first chapter, many economic problems stem from the more 
general economically depressed condition of Washington 

county, nevertheless, some of the resulting humiliation 

and attendant social problens benr- m<=.r, 4 -- 

p xens Pear mention, particularly 

ns they are reflected in white perceptions of Indians, 
and the resulting attitudes and behavior in both groups. 

VJelfare dependency is endemic in Indian Township. 
The Maine Department of Indian Affairs outlay for the 
entire Passamaquoddy Tribe (Indian Toviiship, population 

221 and Pleasant Point, population 484) during the period 
1965-56 is presented be.Tov/. 



table 17 

MAIN.E DEPARTKEI-TT OF INDIAN PP v t d c r-rrmr 

t). ^ OUTLAY POT? 

PASS>H.iyiQUODDY TRIBE, 19 65- 66 a ^ 



Food 

Medical Care 
Hospital Care 
Clothing 

Transportation 

Fuel 

Total 



$ 35,244.00 

35 . 192.00 

16.080.00 

9.744.00 

5.844.00 
..,_ 3 ^ 08.00 



$105,312.00 



Edward Coramissioner of Mian Affairs, 
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In addition, 55 to 60 percent of the overall Passaraaquoddy 
population on both reservations receives Public Assistance 
from the State Departraent of Health and Ivelxare v/hich in- 
cludes: Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind, Old 
Ag*e Assistance, aind Axd to the' Disabled. In 1967, it v;as 
reported -that "In Indian Tov/nship, there are . . . six who 
receive Old-Age Assistance; five who receive Aid to the 
Disabled; and one who receives Aid to the Blind", 

_ regard to another forra of welfare payment 

5.6/._of the population of vJashington Covmty was 
recerving AFDC payments: in Indian Township 54.7% 

of tne cni Idren received such payments. This fact 
emphasized the critical importance of v/elfare -oey- 
ments and of welfare policy to the Indian Township 
coinraunxty, on a purely economic level. The psycho- 
-ogxcal xraplications are ino>*e obvious, but less 
quantifiable.!' 

The v/hite perception of the heavy reliance of the 
Indian pox>ulation on State assistance programs is reflected 
in the follov/ing quotations from interviev/s. 

The Ind.ians get a good break as far as the State 
goes. Too many of ‘um are lazy. 



Indians are a poorer class of people; they live 
pff tne State, Some do work. Once they get av/ay 
from here they're better off. It's just the environ- 
ment they're brought up in. 

Indians take S'tate checks and drink it up. If they 
can afford to buy a Cadillac they should afford to 



15 



July . 10, 



From 

1968. 



an Interview with Indian Agent, Horace Heston, 



16 , 



George La Porte (sociologist and psycholocist) 
"Sociological and Economic Aspects," Unitaria n Universal * 
Seryxee CommxjcceeJRepo^, professional staff, Indian 'To^.Vn^' 
Project (1967), p. 3. 



ship Swimmer 
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Ibid , , pp, 3-4, 
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buy grub for themselves. They shouldn't get any 
more money for food v/hen they get a check which they 
drink. Ivhy can * c they rej>air their houses or buy 
bads? ’ . - 

The majority of Indians disrespect the lav; Thev 
have no pride. They'll be drunk in the middle* of 
^ the road v;hen tne v;elf are checks come. They have 
dirty homes and they're dirty peojjle. 

Alcoholism is a severe problem among the Indians 
at Peter Dana Point. Although I did not attempt to keep em 
accurate count of people whom I saw drunk, there was no 
question that even in the day, during v;hich I spent most 
of my .time on the reservation, excessive drinking was often 
in evidence. A report in 1966 noted that "Abovxt half of 
homes at Pecer Dana Point shelter at least one person 
who could be termeci, either' an alcohciic or a heavy drinker, 
and some of tnem corit- — i more than one. It is not uncoiTiuion 
for those who drink to stay drunk for days or even v;eoks. 
Forthose v;no v;ork, this normally means loss of a job and 
the necessity of find.ing a nev; one." My general impression 
during my stay at the*. Tovyrniship support these statements. 
Appendix II presents one brief analy.sis of this problem 
amongst the Passamaquoddy v;hich seems, in light of my ob- 
servations, to be very credible and insightful. 

The v;hite comments on Indian drinking were extremely 
common, T\*;o examples v.’ould be the follov;ing statements. 

If the drinking problem v;as solved it might help 
Indian-v;hite relations. Indians v;ill sell their 
possessions it! order to get money to buy liquor. 



Unita ria n Universalist Service Committee Reoort, 
19 66, p. 6. ^ 
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Most of the time Indians are good. But you give 
•um a. little spirits and that's a horse of a different 
color. 

A mxmber of white respondents told stories of "hoot- 



legg^ing" out on the Point. T^.-ro respondents insisted that 
the local grocery stores were forced to reraove vanilla ex- 
tract from the shelves because Indians craving liquor, but 
unable to get to the nearest liquor store, stole it v/hen 
they were in Princeton to "get high on" . 

Indians, themselves, were very conscious of excessive 
alcohol consumption among them in their group, and some of 
those interviewed exi>ressed thej.r feelings. 

(Male, 16-20 years old): Indieins aren't doing 

v/ell today. There's a lot of drinhing and dope. 

(Female, over 60 years old) : Things v?ere better 

in the old days. These new people are drunk all the 
time. 



(Female, 15 years oJ.d) : Some Indians are doing 

O.K. But some are bad — all they v;ant to do is drink. 

(Male, 16 years old); Drin'kifi' is bad though. 

Here on the Strip it's quiet, but it's bad out on 
the Point. Out there there's lots of drinkin' and 
noise. There are bootleggers out there — and they 
fight all the time. 

I.ast to be discussed, but by no means the only 
remaining social problem grov/ing out of the Passamaquoddy 
"culture of poverty", are the hopelessness, lov7 aspirations. 



19 

This comment points to a phenomenon v/hich became 
increasingly apparent as I got to know the raembers of the 
Tribe better. There is some degree: of antipathy between 
Indians livirxg on the Strip and those at the Point. Numer- 
ous allusions to this ajitipathy were conveyed to me, such 
as differential treatment by the Indian affairs authoi'ities 
favoring the Point, and "snobbishness" on the Strip. 
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These are 



and lox'7 soci£il raoblli-!:y airaong the I/idians, 
best expi'essad by the Indians themselves. 

Some Indians try to help themselves, but some 
depend on State aid too ranch. Over hali; depend on 
State aid too much. 

Indians should just receive aid in raedicine. 

'.The rest of the aid they're gettin' is too much. 

VJhen you give too much it just encourages the men to 
sit home and not v7orh. 

White reactions to these phenomena seem to reflect 
a feeling that Indians are siraply lazy, drunken buras v/ho 
lack the determination and self-reliance that they define 
as "good". For exaunple, here is v/hat eight different 
white respondents said about Indians. 

Indians have opportunities but no drive. Like 
on a rank card, I'd give 'ura a *'D" — just passing. 

They haven't got any initiative and they're big 
drinkers. 

(This . respondent ' s. hvisband v/as connected with 
the schools in Princeton. ) Indians are very poor 
stvidents. They're very poor stvidents because the 
nuns teach them Catholic doctrine. They're not 
prepared fox* high school. The Indians have never 
had a chance. History hasn't been good to thera. 

Nov; they don't care. — Out there on the reservation 
there are lots of fights. They don '.t‘ want to v;ork. 
There are shootings and stabbings and they’re all 
drunk half the time. 

Whites are bothered beceiuse you can't count on 
Indians to v;ork or even shov; up for v;ork. Whites 
have been frustrated and, therefore, hire others 
v/ho could be counted on ... , Liqvior seems to 

keep Indians from working. Liquor seems to affect 
Indians more than xvhites. 



20 

For example, poor housing, malnutritj.on, 
illegitimacy, and a number of others could be added. 
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.- The Indians are better off at Peter Dana Point 
because on; the 'shaclcy homes. Some of the^ wlj? enrt 

' '^e their homes. others ju.st th?Sw ub - 

few boards and put tar papex* over it. '* . I 

• Indians are very ignorant people; thev're sTot7 to 
learn They have no respect for anyone-?Lev coS/d 
care less., If they conanitted a crime, they could"^ 

care less; theyd do it again. There 'a^S fiShti 

between Indians — cops go out to break it uo and the 
cops bear tip the Indians. Indians are hard to 
otan^* — — IriQX cUis hs.vc 2 been tjtrea.ii^cl mo'rf^ ■f-K-'n-i ^ ^ . ■ 

.whites. They do„,t heve to 

pensions, food and clothing f.ror„ the 

Indians are good — some are bad. Kost don't 
act too good. They've killed people in Dasboort'l 
fighting and drinking. it's the sar.e horS to^ i 
think tney may have burned my house; they steal too. 

They ought to move the Indians away all toce-i-beT- 
All snould go to Pleasant Point. Then thei cS?d 
turn Peter Dana Point into a nice beach or%ome- 

StntS'don' people frora out of 
State don t like the appearance of their homes. 

Ail of the afqrement.ioned f actcx's add up to d7 s- 
tinguishing characteristics that make whites highly consciou; 
of Indians as undesirable. Whites made statements stich 
as .“Indians are best off if they have their ov/n place;" or, 
they are people "v/hose ys are different than ours." On 
the other hfind, some Indians expressed insscurity about 
contac-c with .whites. For example, one Fassamaguoddy boy 
told me that “I don't like to leave the resex-vation ; it's 
creepy in Princeton." 
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VThile Indians v7ould no doubt like to eraulate the 
\ ” 

21 

pei'ceived affluence of v/liites, they axe caxight up in 
loyalties to the Tribe, the ma.la.die.-3 of poverty, and out- 

9 

right -feai" of the v/hite domina.ted v?orld off the reservation. 
The situation is v;ell stated in the paragraph belov;. 

But the most important cause of Indian unemploy- 
. ment is far more siibtJ.e and far more difficult to 
undei'stand. ... it is the great huraan fear of the 
unknov/n. The transition from life on the reservation 
to life off -c’^e reservation is an enormously difficult 
one for the indi^. The outside world — v/hite man's 
world — is filled vvith fearful situations which he is 
afraid he v/ill not be able to handle. Like al3. people 
he i.s suspicious of that which he does not understand; 
for the Indian this means everything off the reserva- 
tion. Repeated failures in school aiid lack of success 
in finding ful.l time employraent further increase his 
feelings of inadequacy, his sense of defeat, and his 
fear of the outside v/orld. The only V7ay for the \/hite 
raan to appreciate hov/ an Indian feels is for us to 
remember hov/ v/e feel in a completely strange society. 

Hov; do V7e feel V7alking through the Neciro section of a 
large city alone at night? This is the fearful atmos- 
phe re in V7hich the Indian must -find v;ork or continue 
hi,-' education. It is best expressed in the v7ords of 
a very capable young . lan nov7 v;orking for Georgia- 
Pacific, He told us that v;hen he applied for a job 
at the paper mill in Woodland he V7as 'scared to 
death, f f 2 

On the- part of v;hites, social distance (degree of 
understanding and intimacy ) betv7een themselves and Indians 
is quite rigidly set in the inforraal folkways of the Tovn'i. 
Several v;hite males indicated to me that contac'c betv/een 
Indians and whites from Princeton occurred mainly when a 
few v'hite boys "v>ent out to the Point to get some squav7s." 



92 

'Collectively the Indian sample raiiked whit 2 .s first 
in perceived SES, and second, in preference for associat.ion. 

22 

Unitarian Universality Service Committee Report, 
ISSG, p. 4 , ' 
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T^hen asiced: Uhat clo you think can be done to im- 

prove v;hite and Indian relations in this area?, one white 
Bia^-e, ~i0 to 40 years old, ansv.’ered in this way, 

(Laughing) Some of the boys around town go out 
to improve relations now and then. You know — with 
the squav/vS. 

On another occasion I was in the presence of a 
white male, about thirty years old, from Princeton v/ho 
did not knov7 I was doing research. As we drove out the 
road past the turn to Peter Dana Point, I asked if we 
were headed in the right direction to reach our destination 
Ke turned to a second man from Princeton v;ho was sitting in 
the back seat and said while laughing, "Vie don’t, want to 
go out to the Point to get us some squ£i.v7s tonight^, do v 7 e 
Pete?" response was "No,", v;ith the joke v/ell undex'- 

fecood by all. In two other interviews of V7hites, "joxirneys 
to the Point" by V7hite Princeton ma3.es V7ere mentioned. 

For the Passamaquoddys ' part, only once V7as any 
.^'7xch act5.vity mentioned. While talking xi7ith one male (30 
to 40 years old) during an interviev/, he intex-x*upted an 
overtly unre3.ated question I was asking V7ith the v 7 ords 
'•White score, right there", V7hi.Ie pointing his hand back 
over my shoulder. There stood one of the several blond 
haired Indian children on the reservation. 

Some V 7 hites are cautious about having (or seeming 
to have) too intimate contact with Indians. One woman 
from Princeton, when ■ ...jced hov7 vrhites and Indians got along 
in the area, responded: 



Ill 



Most are frionclly. T. soraetimes 
I*m doi^n- street. A lot of. them say 
You kiicv; they don't keep things like 
things don't amount to wuch. 



meet them while 

•Hi • . 

v?e do; material 



Intervi ev/er : 
Respondent : 
Ihtervi ewer ; 



Have you ever been out to the eservation? 
No. I*ve hardly been out at all,, 

Do you knov7 any Indians? 



Respondent : 
V7hy they sa^. 
are with me. 
knov7 them, 



No, 

•Hi • 



don • t knov/ 
It makes hk 



any at all. I don't knov 7 

c' . roel odd wnen mv friends 

Sometimes they say, 'Just how 



O I 



well do you 



Another Princeton 



;.iale over sixty said. 



A lot 
steal 
' urn . 



Indians should hexve a place there bv themselves 



'ura don 
than work. 



t give a God 
Good v/hites 



Daron; a lot v/ould rather 
ion ’ t get mixed up with 



Still another Princeton man said that traditional 
contact situations between Indians and whites had changed 
and the changes were, from his point of view, bad. 

ago Indians only came in tov 7 n on 
groceries. Now a lot of 'um have cars. 
Ihey re corain in tov7n all the time. Things vrere 

bSloSg. stayed on the reservation where they 

A Aroraan expressed the same sort of feelings. 

» Indians should stay out at the TovTnship. ifs 

There are enough people in 
Without the Indians. There are a few French 
C«^adians in, Princeton — that's enough. 
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■ ^ • Soc5.al Distance a? ;d P ark * s 
Race .Relatio ns Cvc'?p> ” 

In the relations of races there is a cycle of 
events v7hich tends everywhere to rr^peat itself 
The race relations cycle which takes She"fo: t^ * * 

state it abstractly of contacts, competition, 
accommodation and eventual assimilation, is apparent- 

^rrever sibla. Customs regulations 
restrictions and racial barriers may 
slacken the tempo or the movement; may perhaps halt^ 
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it altogether for a time; but cannot change its 
direction;^ cannot at any rate, reverse it. ^2 

There is no doubt that American Indians, as a 

racial-ethnic group, have not yet assimilated into American 

■ , .... 

culture. Peter Farb describes . the contemporary situation. 

When today's remnants of Indian societies are 
examined closely, it is seen hov/ well some have 

v;orked out a compromise with their White conquerors 

acculturation xvithout assimilation. They use United 
States currency and banks, speak English to '/Jliites 
furnish theJ_r American-style homes with Anierican ' 
made goods, subscribe to American magazines own 
television sets or radios that receive programs p^. ^ 
hy the dominant Vhite society* They have 
accepted almost all of the material aspects of White 
society . n • . In the face of constant expo- 
sure to outside influences they survived by developing 
an antiass5.mi lation attitude. Their small numbers^ 
survived culturally because they rejected oppressive 
parts of the White culture at the same time that they 
accepted the unimportcint parts. 

Passamaquoddy Indian are not at the assimilation 
stage of Pax'k's race relations cycle. Although Park states 
that the cycle is "irreversible", he does allov; that it 
may "halt altogether for a time." In my judgment, rela- 
tions betv/een Indians and X‘/hites in the area under considera- 
tion are, and have for some time, been stalemated at the 
accommodation stage. Accommodation, in this case, refers 
to a situation dominated by the follov/ing factors: 

1 * Clear-cut social distance exists in terms of 
lov/ered preference for association on the 



23 . 

Robert ]g. Park, Race a nd Culture (Glencoe: The 

Free Press, 1950), p. 155. 

^^Peter Farb, p. 266; also see William A. Brophy 
and Sophie D. AberXe, pp. 9-11, 
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^ . part ox v;hites; informal restrictions on 

contact betv/een whites and Indians sanctioned 
by social disapproval in the white community; 
perception of Indians as lovr status and 
generally undesirable by vzhites. Indians, for 
their pert, show soiae appreheitsion over contact 
with whites in the v;hite dominated s.itu.ation off 
the reservation. In other vzords, feelings of 
considerable understanding and intimacy do not 
characterize relations betv/een the two groups., 

2. On the other hand, economic competition — much 
less open conflict- — is virtually non-existent. 
Overt hostaMities betv/een the Passainaquoddy 
and the surrounding v/h5 te community ended back 
in the eighteeiith century. VJhites do not even 
seem to seriously regard Indians as competitors 
in the economic system of the area; nor do 

Indians generally envision competition v/ith 

. . 25 

whites, 

3, A set of customs, attitudes, and institutions 
have developed in both groups which perpetTiate 
segregation and cultural identity of the two 
groups in relatively stable equilibrium. 

The accommodation situation is a product of four 
primary factors; iijstitutionalized isolation and separation 
" 25 ^ ^ 

Fi‘ench Canadians being treated as a separate 
group here. 




of the two groxtps as a result of the resoi* vation system; 
the long duration of a reJ.ativeJy xinchanged pattern of 
social distance and primary relations betv/een the tv/o 
groups; PassaIn^tq;uoddy desires to retain their cultux-al 
identity; and, Indians' hopes for an impending economic 
and cultural revival of the Tx'ihe based on the suit of 
Massachusetts. 

The first of these factoi's, the reservation system, 
is an oxxtgx*ov;th of a treaty made in 1794. Since one of 
the requireraents a Passamaquoddy must meet to receive 
State (Indic^n) assistance is residence on the reservation, 
the economic motivation to stay is itself great. The 
benefits or evils of the i'eservation system are not at 
issue here. Th .1 system is mer ely recognized as one impox't- 

ant element >;hich tends to restrict cxssimilation — for 

27 

better or for worse. 

The pattern of relati.ons between Indians and whites 
has remained largely unchanged for many, many years. And 
most whites do hot foresee any changes in the near future. 

In response to the qxxestion "What do you thinlc can be done 
to impi'ove white and Indian relations?", most xdxites said 
they could not think of anything because "things don't 
change much, and they’ve alv?ays been this V7ay." For example 
' - - ^ 

See Bil.l of Complaint : Passamaqxioddy Tribe on Its 

Behalf and on Behalf of Those Connected v/ith Them Versus 
Commonx-realth of Hassachxxsetts, Sviffolk Sxipex'ior Coxirt, 
Attorneys John S. Bottomly and Son C. Gellers. 

27 

For a discussion of termihation of reservations, 
see William A, Bx'ophy and Sophie D, Aberle, pp^ 179-213. 
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Tlie Indians have just always been on the Town- 
ship. For right here it's the best idea. They're a 
poorer class; they've been here for generations. 

Indians should be treated as v/hites, but they'rd 
often dov;n— graded--- just like the Negroes are, ... 
They should help therr.selves more. Here they take 
State aid and don't v;ork. It's alv/ays been that v;ay 
I think — it's too bad. 

Indians and v/hites don't get along. They're in 
a rut. 



Passamaquoddy desires to retain their cultural 
identity v/Ore evident In the previous section on Indian 
desires to remain on the Tov;nship. Comraentf such a.s this 
were common. 



Other people are alv/ays trying to get Indians 
to move avray from the reservation. We should stay 
on the reservation. 

To refx'airi from too mxTCh conteict v;ith v;hites is 

one v;ay the Tribes can protect themseD.ves from the loss 

of in-group ties, identity, and security, 

Pinal3,y, the accommodation stage in Indian— v;hi to 

relations has been petrified, in part, by Passameicxuoddy 

hopes for a favorable outcome of their suit of Massachusetts. 

One could not help but feel, v?hen talking to many indiv-ldus^ls 

on the Township, that dreams of a windfall in the Kass^*- 

chusetts courts are almost analogous to the revivalistio 

movements v/hich characterized many American Indian culthro^^ 

28 

ill the late 1800's. For example come Indians made 
statements like the follov/ing: 



28 



See Peter Farb, op. 275-294,- 
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The futui'e for Indians here looks good — if we 
v/in the lend case. Indians could, start a mill to 
employ all the Iiidians year round. 

The future .looks pretty good once v/e get the 
money from the I. and case. I don’t knov/ v;hat they'll 
do with it, .. 

.From many 1 ass^^Iria■:^loddy ' s point of viev;^ the just- 
ness of their cause is without doubt j and lack of doubt 
alone makes success seem ever so certai.n. The confl.dence 
that justice vrill be served in the foreseeable future may 
be a factor contributing to a lack of initiative to organize 



or participate in programs for irax:?roveinent on the Toxvnship 

29 

by the Indians themselves; and virtvially no attempts 
increase contact outside the Tovmship. Numerous times 



Indians said things like the following: 

The future looks bad to me. Indians don't try 
to helxD themselves out. They want people to help 
them out. They don't v?ant to help themselves. They 
can't speak up for themselves. May be scared of 
something — -I don't knov; what. 

(1'?hen asked "Hov; are Indians doing today?", a 14 year 
old girl said;) The usual — nothing. Most aren't 
v;orking — just the Governor John, and George Stevens. 

• Px' ospects for the Future 



This research v;as carried out dur.ing a particvila.vly 



volatile .period in Indian Tov/nship. The relatively "stable 

equilibrium" characterizing the accommodating relations 

™ ^ ^q' * • • 

This refers to a general condition as I sav; it. 

In specific cases, such as the man who v;as running the OEO 

funded program for the Tribe, a good deal of initiative 

was obvious , . - 
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betv/een Passamaquodcly and whites v;as beginning to show 
some outv;ai'd signs of change. The focaJ. point of these 
manifestations was the dispute over Georgia-Pacific Paper 
Company's harvesting of trees on land of questionable 
ov7nership (the Tribe or the Company) in Indian To^mship. 

The company had been leasing cutting rights from Maine dn 
Indian Township for a "stumpage fee”. Above and beyond 
the question of the State’s right to lease alleged Tribal 
lands, the dispute revolved around two issues: 1. misuse 

of the land by Georgia-Pacific (i.e., cutting too close to 
the road and siiailar poor conservation practices); and, 2. 
failure to use. Indian v7orh crews on Indian land. Prom the 
time 1 started collecting data in mid- June 1968 until the 
time I left in mid-July of that year, action to be applied 
against Georgia-Pacific and its French Canadian contracted 
cutting crews was a frequent, topic of conversation amongst 
the Passamciquoddy. ' - ' 

The confrontation reached a head in the last days 
of my stay. Indians staged sit-down strike in front of • 
machinery on the V70od-cutting sites stopping work. This 
led to speeded up negotiations with Georgia-Pacific. During 
my last day on the reservation. Tribal Governor John Stev-ens 
told me that a tentative agreement had been reached with 
V7hich he was pleased,. Wood-cutting was to be stopped on 
disputed lands; a system for hiring, training, and equipping 
Indian v7ork crev7s to v7ork on Indian land replacing the 
Px*encli CcinadicUi ones v/as aQX'eecJ vipon* 
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The significance of the disp’ate for white- Indian 
relations can best be summed up in the following conversa- 
tion I recorded betv;een two v?hites in Princeton's laundramat. 
The speakers v/ere a middle-aged v;oraan dressed in shorts and 

t 

a sweat shirt, and a resident fishing guide iii his mid- 
fifties. 

Woman: Well, v^hat do yovi think about the up-risin' 

they're havin' out at the Township? 

Guide: You knov/ they're cuttin' an awful lot of 

land over there in the Township. It's a 
shame. They're not supposed to cut to the 
lake, and they do. They not only take the 
timber, but they ruin the land, 

Woraan : I don't blame 'uxn (the Indians), They don't 

even leave thirty feet by the road. It's 
all cleaned out. 

Guide: The agreement v/as ths^t they'd hire Indian 

labor and only cut v/hat was right. I don't 
think the Indiansv 70 uld have done nothin' if 
they'd cut it right. 

Woman: They had what vibs to be cut marked, didn't 

they? 

Guide; Yes, but they cut it all. That Georgia- 
Pacific, they're or\t to cvit and get all 
they can; then they'll pull out. 

Woman: Well, I hope they don't pull out too soon. 

Guide: Those companies got too much power in this 
state. There's nothin' can be doiie, 

(Dn several other* occasions I heard similar sentiments 
expressed by v/hites that seemed to indicate a combxnation of 
two factors. One is a desire that the Indians get a "fair 
break". The other is a feeling of oneness in the face of 
a common "enemy" — the Georgia-Pacific Paper Company. vrhites 
are very ambivalent about the Company, On the one hand. 
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they inv'ajriably (in every case) acknowledge that it is 
the sole economic life-blood of the Princeton area^ and 
they fear it might close dov?n. On the other hand, v/hites 
a3,most as often expressed resentment at the treiaendous 
drain the Company put on the area's timber reso’arces, and 
the helplessness they felt to do anything about it. 

For the Passamaquoddy ' s part, sticcess in a venture 
in V7hich they actively participated will v;ithout doubt- 
initiate incentives and motivations v/hich have lain dormant 
for many years, Maine's Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Edward C, Hinckley, once mentioned to me the v5.tal process 
of "morale building" to be done amongst this very poor seg- 
ment of Maine's population for v/hich he is responsible. It 
seemed evident during the month of my research that the 
barest beginnings of that process are under v;ay in Indian 
Tovmship, The possibilities for lessened social distance — 
greater understanding and intimacy — may be surfacing between 
the white community of Princeton and the neighboring Passa— 
maquoddy of Indian Tov;nship. . 

8 • Concluding Remarks 

This research v?as designed to explore social dis’i- 
specifically, and, more generally, to describe atti- 
tudes and behavior relating to racial-ethnic groups in 
two racially and culturally differentiated comrAuni ties in 
Maine, With this in mind, it is necessary to re-emphasize 
the dangers of generalizing the findings beyond the 
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populations of Princeton and Indian To^.v-rnship . the research 
of Course, needs replication. P.ecoQ'nizing these tv;o inter- 
related. factors, i,e., the danger of generalizj.ng and the 
desirability for replication, the brief reraarlcs v/hich 
follov7 V7ill attempt to point out the potential implications 
and application ox the findings and technique. 



The Method 

Investigation of social distance on three dimen- . 
sions has, I think, much to recommend it. The utility of 
the social distance concept — a continuum V7hich can be 
segmented for more detailed analysis--was noted at the 
outset in the statement of the problem. In addition to 
these theoretical advantages, the measui'ij^g tools u.sed in 
this study proved to be direct and efficient. The average 
interview took from 40 minutes to one hour to adrainister. 
^®.P^t^‘^tion , on a much broader scale in other locale 
employing a great number of additional cases v 7 ould n lie 
hampered by undue complexity or length of time regui ed 
for each interviev?. 

The participant observation v/as tremendously im- 
portant to elaboration of the more quantitative findings. 
There is no way, of course, to expedite the process of 
getting to know and understand the situation one is in- 
vestigating other than training and practice in painstaking 
observation techniques. Careful, guided qualitative 
description of a particular social situation was a goal of 
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this study no less than quantitative measurement and 
analysis of social distance. From involvement ■with this 
sort of research one is impressed with the desirability of 
integi-ating quantitative and qualitative reseeir.ch techniques. 

The Problem in Wide Perspective 

• Relative isolation is a significant aspect of the 

Princeton-Indian Township area as a "laboratory" in v/hich 

to research attitudes about racial-ethnic groups. Contacts 

with most of the groups about which attitudes were ashed 

in the interviews v;ere relatively infrequent and not very 

intimate. This research situation proved significant in 

providing findings concerning the drift and instj.tutional— 

ization of cultural norms and values even when opportunities 

for their direct application in behavior do not frequently 

occur. In other . v;ords, the finding that Princeton's v;hites 

tend to establish attitudinal social distance primarily on ' 

the basis of racial (visible physical) dirferences is not 

at all unlike the findings of innumerable other studies 

done in areas of the United States in w-hich racially 

30 

distinct groups are in close proxiraity. 

Generally, the most .basic dj,stinction made between 

man and other animals (social or otherv/ise) is raan's symbol- 

31 

using capacity. Symbols, being mentally constructed 

representations, may be transmitted beyond the objective 

" ^0 ' -• 

For example, see John Uollax-d, Caste a n d Class . 

31 • . 

See, for example Kerry C. Bredsmeir and Richax'd H, 

Stepheiison, pp. 1^10; or, Weston LaBarre. Th e H\im an J Animal 

(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954 ), pp, -16-7^68 and* 2*33-66 
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facts or ralationships they stand for and make vrhat they ' 
represent significant even in its objective absence. Race, 
xn the United States, is an important symbol. To re-state 
Eric Lincoln's observations; -in social relations in 
the united States, color is often 'read as a signal to denig- 
rate, to discriminate, to segregate., it takes on the 
characteristics of a cultural norm, so much so that a complex 

of rewards, punishments, and the strictest taboos have grovm 
up around it.” 

in contrast to this, Passaraaguoddy Indian culture- 

which the data tend to show exists quite apart from the 
larger white American culture— does not (according to the 
fxndxngs) include race as a significant symbol contributing 
to social distance attitudes of preference for association. 
iVhile Passamaquoddies are no more geograr:)hically isolated 
than Princeton's whites, there are apparently additional 
barrxers to xnclusxon of the norms and values of the dominant 
culture by which they are surrounded. The Passai.aquoddy 
are a cultural entity, the members of which have resisted 
many of the most deep-rooted American values, i.e., the 
Protestant Ethic and invidious racial distinctions. 

• Possibilities for Change 

Logical questions as an outgrovrth of this research 
are; VJhat might be done to change the Passamaquoddy poverty; 
and what mxght be done to change the racially ascribed 
basis upon which Princeton's whites formulate their social 
dxstance attitudes? The findings may be interpreted as 
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characteristic of national, societal problems v/hich \ilti~ 

mately inust be attacked on a national, societal level. As 

has been stated so very many times before, a national 

commitiaent of resources and v/ill is vital to a change iia 

the objective conditions of poverty and the subjective 

32 

attitudes of racism in the United States, 

Taking poverty first, my observations at Indian 
Tovmship confirmed all my expectations of a "culture of 
poverty", Passamacraoddy are not only plagued by the physical 
* deprivcitions of unemployment and low standard .of living, 
but they are victims of the less tangible maladies (de- 
featism, lack of motivation, hopelessness ) which grov/ out 
of the "cultur - of poverty" described in the previous chap- 
ter, These probleius v/ill require massive .educational and 
social assistance programs to make significant changes. 

But realS-zing the economic context surx'ound.ing the Passa— 
maquoddy (i.e,, high unemployment and slox-r economic develop- 
ment in Washington County — and in Maine) the changes of 
great rapid improvement are slim indeed. 

Race attitudes on the part of wha.tes vjould be even 
moi'e difficult to change. Due to the lack of any significant 
amount of direct intergroup contact in Princeton, any change 
in attitude vrould depend more upon transmission from the 

“For examp.le see Kenneth B, Clark's statement 
quoted in the Report ox the National Advisory Comm iss ion on 
Civi 1 Pi so rd. er s (Nev? York: Bantam Books, 1960), p, 29, in 

which he says, "I must agad.n in candor say to you members of 
this Commission-Trit is a kind of Alice in Wonder 1 and- *-v/ith 
the sarae moving picture re-shovm over and ovex- again, the 
same analysis, the same recoiumeridations, and the same inaction 
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more urban core culture of v/hich they are the geographic 
and attitudinai f^.'inge. Therefore, the basis for social 
-distance attitudes in Princeton v.'ould most likely change 
only after changes had taken place throughout the more 
centrally located and iniluential cult\xral opinion centers 
of the country. Such central changes might be hastened in 
therr effect on Princeton’s population as tliey make them- 
selves felt in the mass media. The mechanisms or possi- 
bilities for such massive attitude changes are crucial to 
justice and peace of mind in an i^.erican society which 
embodies a creed of equality. Although suggested by it, 
such macro-sociological issiies go far beyond the scope of 
discussion in this study. 
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APPENDIX I 



A. Background Variables of tlie Tv;o Samples 

1, sex 

2, age 

3, occupation (head of household) 

4, income (total family) 

5, education 

B. Preference for Association: The Range and Mean . 

Scores for Each Sample 

Cm Preference for Association: Matx'ix of Scores for 

Each Sample , ' ■ 

1. Indian 

2 . white 

D, Percent of Total Frequency of Contact Respondents 

in Each Sample Reported with 0th ex‘ Groups in 
Each Contact Situation • . . 

!• Indian 

2. V7hite 

E, Responses of Don * t Know Personally to Interview 

Questions Five through Eight 

F, The Geographic DistX“ibution of the Interviews 
1, Princeton and the "Strip" 

2« Peter Dana Point 
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TABLE A . 

Background Variables 
. of the Two Samples 
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SEX 



AGE 



VJhite 



Indian 



Male - 

Feraale 

total 



9 

16 

25 



14 

IJL 

25 



15 and under 
16-20 
21-30 
30-40 
40-60 

60 and over 
total 

OCCUPATION (Head of Household) 

Georgia-Pacific 

Quoddy Mill 

Reservation 

Other 

total 

INCOME (Total family)* 

$ 0-499 

500-999 
1000-1999 
2000-2999 
3000-4999 
5000-6999 
7000-9999 
10000 and over 
Unknown 
total 



0 

3 
7 

4 
6 

: 5 
25 



12 

O 

0 

13 

25 



1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

10 

4 

.3 

_p 

25’ 



4 

5 
2 
7 
4 
3 

25 



2 

0 

11 

12 

25 



2 

1 

5 
2 

6 
3 
1 
O 

5 

25 



*"I)uring 1965, the average gross wage in the manuf actxxx'ing 
economy of Washington County was reported by the Census 
of Maine Mahufacturers at ( "14anpov7er Resources 

in Washing ton County Maine;" Maine Employraent Security 
Commission, 1966, p, 4. ) . . 
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EDUCATION - 

Years of scliool ccrapleted 

# 1-4 

5-7 • 

8 

9-11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

More tlian 17 




VJhite Indian 



2 

1 

2 

8 

7 

2 

.0 

1 

1 

_1 

25 



1 

6 

9 

8 

2 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

25 



I 
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TABX.E B 

-Preference for Association: 

The Rcinge and Mean Scores for Each 
Sample 

WHITE INDIAN 



Group 


Range 


Mean 


Group 


Range 


Mean 


Aiaerican 


1 


1 


Indian 


1-3 


1.28 


French— Canadj. an 


1-3 


1.32 


American 


1-5 


1.60 


J ev7S 


1-5 


1.96 


Negro 


1-5 


2.58 


Indian . 


1-4 


2.00 


French— Cahadi an 


1-5 


2.87 


Oriental 


1-5 


2.16 


Oriental 


1-5 


3.00 


Negro 


1-5 


2.20 


Jews 


1-5 


3.29 



1, Which of these groups v;ould you marry into oar 
apiprove of your children marrying into? 

2, From which of the groups '.would you be V7illing 
to have a close friend? 

3, VJho V 70 uld you have as a next door neighbor? 

4, Which groups wo^^ld you v?ox'k with at your job? 

5, Are there any groups you v/ould on3.y speak to 
when necessax'y? 

6, Which V 70 uld you only allov/ as visitors to yovtr 
country? 

7, VThich groups would you not. allov7 in your 
counti'y? 
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TABLK C~1 

. Prei:er< 2 nce for Associ a.-fcion 





X 

1.28 

Ind 


1.60 

Am 


INDIiVbT 

2.5S 

Neg. 


2.87 

PC 


3.00 

Or5.en 


3.29 

Jew 


Ind 




D=. 32 
t=--1.33 
NS 


D=1.30 
t=^4. 37 


D=1.59 

t=4.24 


b«l,72 

t-4.48 


D=2.01 

t=5.40 


Am 






.98 

t--3.0S 


D:=1.2 7 
t-3 . 25 


b=^i.4b 

t==3.50 


D=--l . 69 
t=4 . 34 


Neg. 




- : 




D= . 29 
t= .68 
NS 


.42 

.96 

NS 


D= .71 
t=l .66 
NS 


jPC 










b-' ,13 ^ 
t^. 26 
NS 


b= .42 
t= .87 
NS 


Orien 










■- ' 


b= .29 
t== .59 
NS 


Jev7 















Significance level 
.01 for a 2 tailed 
test . — t of 2.69 or 
greater 

D = Difference of Means 
t = t score • 
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TABLE C-2 

Preference for Association 



I’TKITE 





1 p 00 1 p 32 

Am FC 


lc96 
J e\;s 


2p 00 

, Irid. 


2.16 
■ Qri en 


2.20 

Neoro 


Am 


D-p 32 
t=2p92 


D= .96 
t*==4.18 


K^-i.oo 

t--^5 p .1 0 


D=lclS 

t=4p51 


- . - p. 

D==lc20 ^ 
t=5pl5 


FC 




D== p 64 
t=2.51 
NS 


D--= .58 
t=3., 03 


b= .84 
t=3.01 


D= .88 " 

t-3.43 


J ews 






D=- .04 
t==.I33 
NS 


bS'nb"^ 

t=.581 

NS 


. 24 
t=p736 
NS 


Jnd 








b= ^16 

tAv495 

NS 


“~d”T20 

t=H,658 

NS 


Or i en 










t=.il5 

NS 


Neg 


— 
















Significance 


level 








• 01 


fox- a 2 


tailed 








tes 


t - t of 


2.69 or 



greater' 



D -Difference of means 
t =t score 
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TABLE D-1 

Percent of Total Contact Respondents in the Indian 
Sample Reported v?ith Other Groups in Each 
Conte:ct S i t\i a ti on 



GROUP 


TOTM. FRSQUEI'TCY 
, CONTACT 


% OP 
Work . 


THE TOTAL IN EACH 
School Neighbors 


SITUATION 


American 




35 ■ 


27.8 


41.7 


2.8 


WiM 

27,8 . 


French Canadian 


20 


45.0 


25.0 


10.0 


20,0 


Negro 




11 


72.7 


27.3 


“ 0,0 


0.0 


J ev/s 




6 


66.7 


33.3 


0,0 


0,0 


Orientals 




2 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 



- TABLE D“2 

Percent of Total Contact Respondents in the White 
Sample Reported v;ith Other Grovips in Each 
Contact Situation 



GROUP 

^ Vi 


totaIj frequency 

OF CONTACT 


% OF 
Work 


THE TOTAL IN EACH 
School Neighbors 


SITUATION 

Marriage 


Indians 


34 


47.1 


41.2 


2.9 


8.8 


French Canadians 26 


' 69.2 


15.4 


7.7 


7,7 


Negroes 


3 


66.7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


J ews 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Orientals 


1 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Note: Ih general, as the contact situation becomes more 

intimate, the percent of total contact v;ith a 
particular group decreases. The most significant 
exception is Indian contact v7ith v/hite Americans, 
i.e,, %-;hile;Only 2.854 of the total contacts repoi-ted 
v/ere as neighbors, 27.8% of the total contacts wei'e 
through marriage in the family. 
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TiuiiiliE E 



Re&ponses of Don't T'-r,T, 

'•' G^-^stions Fivo“T:^on^2i 
E^gnt-i ••wow ^.;o^lc^ you describe 



to 



V 




No„ cf 
Res ponses 



Indians 

Px encn Ccinaclxans 

Negroes 

•I ev 7 s 




Groi^ 

Whites 

French Canadians 
Negroes 
J ev/s 



, Ko , of 
^.g ponses 

1 

6 

8 

19 
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MAP A ~ PRINCETOH AREA 
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APPENDIX II 

Pa.sf;Eiinaq[uo(3<ly Alcoliol Consviniption 
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Pg.^s sam acf xtc)dd y Alcoliol Consumpizion 

The .-Collpvring i;wo partigr aplis are a part of a report 

of the 3.9 66 ■Unltari am Unlvex'sal 1st Service Comraj.ttee summe.r 

vorh project at Peter Dana Po.liit* They are inclucled, l>e— 

cause, in light of ray observations -v^hile at Peter Dana Point, 

they accujrately exj^jlain the situation V7ith regard to alcohol 

consumption and probably come very close to hypothesizing 5.n- 

sightfully v/hy many Passamaquoddy tend to drink in excess. 

Having met and talked v;ith a nxvnbe.rc of the peop3.e whc have 

- wof.?5ed on the UUSC project at Petear zDai>:^ Point over the past 

throe or four yeans, I am assured of their professional 

qua3.if ications and exxoex't jxidgment in such raatters. 

The px''oblem-:of alcoholism is enormoxisly compli- 
cated. A3.1 the many factors which contribute to 
alcoholism anywhere are present here, but some take 
on a unique chax'acter or have special sign5.f icance . 

For one thing, geographic 3.oGation leaves very little, 
else to do. Although the reservation is isolated, 
there is little individual privacy. Each person's 
home is only a fev? yards fx*om his neighbor's. Also 
most of the homes have fa.r more peop3.e than they can 
accommodate comf ortab3.y . This may include three 
genex*at.ions , Final3.y there is no concept of privacy j 
for instance, no one is ever exc3.uded from anyv/here, 

_ so thex'e is no v/ay to escape the many prying eyes 
■excexDt. to drink youx-self into obJ^ivion, 

Excessive indulgence is fostered by unemp-loyment 
v;ith its attendant box'edom and frustx'£it.i. ona . In this 
atmosphere of indolence there isS little pr edp.sposi tiori 
for yox-aag people or adults to use their time construe— . . , 
tively, IiBck of se.lf— esteem and mOtiveition for improve- 
ment are also importcint causes. In a society where 
people consider theraselves to be second class citizens-- 
• We' re just Indians any v; ay * --there is a predisposition 
to excesses,. especial3.y alcohol. More important is the 
fact that the Indian suffex’s from a leick’ of self- 
realization both individxi.ally and collectively. There 
is nothing in particular that he does Vi 7 e 11 either . by 
himse3-f or as a g.roux 5 o He, therefore, feels j.nferior. 
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lacT<s seli?— conf j.dence and has 
of accorap3.ishroent. The above 
dexeatlsfc a-thitvide v/hich is a hecognlzed 
coholisin^ /hrxd so hhe Iridian wibh no 
rcfent in the past, no 
present,, and no 



solution, in the bottle.* 



no way of gaining a sense 
conditions lead to a 

cause of al— 
e oi; ac corap lish- 

/ i*— opportunity for recourse in the 
hope. for the future finds a 100-proof 



■■^ru 



* . 

Unrtari an 

Walter Moulton7'~'ieade'r ^f 
Pet52r Dana Point, Indian Tov/nship, 



Universali s t 
the 



S ervice Comr aj-it ea M encsr t , 
UUSC summer v/ork 'pro joert ~ki 
14aine, 19 66, p.. 
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APPENDIX XJ: I 
^Che' Marginal Han 




14 <: 



Tlie Marax n al M?n 

Robert E. Paric made note, in numex-ouG P^-S.ceG in his 
v/ritings, of v/hat he called the marginal raan . marginal 

man, he said, "is an incidental product o-f a )>i*ocess of 
acculturatD.on, such as inevitably ensues v;hen people of 
different cultures and different races come tdCJ^ther to' 
carry on a common life." He further- elaborat' such 
individ.uaJ.s : 



It is characteristic of marginal types that they 
are able to look v/ith a cer-tain degree of critical 
detachment upon the diverse vrorlds of the.i.*' parents. 

■^t the same time they are likely to feel ^iiemselves 
not quite at home in either.* 

Ordinarily, the laairginal man is a mire^T blood, 
like the Ikilatto in the United Steites or Euras.ian 

hsia, but. that is apparently because tli'’' man of 
mixed blood is one V7ho lives in tv?o v^orld^;/ both 

of v;hich he is more or less a vStx-anger. '.f f'o Christian 
convert in Asia or in Africa exhibits many/ 
most of the chair acteri sties of the margin:-* man--- 
the same spiritual instability, intensif i e-’* self- 
consciousness , restlessness, and malaise . 

It is in the mind of the marginal man (-hat the 
moral turmoil which nev? cul-tural con-tacts occasion 
manifests itself in the most obvious foriris / 

the mind of the marginal irian— —v/here the chang'es 
and fusions of culture are going on — that esn 

best study the process of civilization and progress.** 



While doing field research for this std^Y tvro res- 
pondents in the Indian sample turned up to fit very well 



Pax'k's charactex'izcitioji of the marginal man. follov/ing 



Robert E. Park^ R ace and Gu ltux e , { Glei 111. : 
The Free Press, 1950 ), p,” 111, 

- ; Robert E. Park, "Human Migration and Marginal 

Man, " in Robert E . P ark on Soc ial Control and i- 'c ollective 
selected papers edited by Raloh~’Kr'“r(- 
(Chicago: Phoenix Books, 19&7) , p. 206" 
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paragraph* ,- ,-e extracted frt.. field notes I too,c i„u,,edi-. 
^-ely after one a£ the interviev/s. ' 

Backgrounci varieJ^les: female *^n yin 

iuaxe^ 30—40 y^a^rs olcl 8 

pears of school, her hnshand worhe on, the reservation vith 
i„cor,e between «.ooo and S4,.9g9 per year. This „o«an is 
•>oth Physically and socially .id-way between Indian and white. 



and^ therefore, su.ffer=? 

/ -rc.s the estrangemen.t of both groups. 



Jhe 



. . OXie 

•S quite literally a woman without a group. Even where she . 

_ Ixves re.flects her position j o -.4 

' * very, end of the point 

slightly isolated from the rest of the homes. 

Her husband is French Canadian; she, is part Ihdian 
Her husband ..wor.h. ^ry ^ the woods., she told me. imply- 
ing that this fact, made him somewhat different from her neigh- 
bors . husbands. There are seven children in the family; a 
family which lives on an average of ninety dollars > weohly 
With no other assistance. Because she is married to a French 

Canadian she is not eligible for the various aids given to 

Other Indians. "Mv rai^lk bi i i o, 

rax Ik ball xs seventeen dollars every, two 

weeks and l; have. $600. due. in doctor » s bills." 

She said, "I can -.t. understand why 

Hrench.c,anadlan3.„ but. they. S.Oat. ddn-t. . . . : :Hy:hIsband 

works with two of - them on. the Township and they give him 

ac Very hard, time, . Thev cut r»n i vn , 

pulp^ and w'nxle they.*re v/orking 

they ten him he ought to get out-that he doesn • t belong ' 
he..e that they don't lihe him, being around. The Woodland HilJ 
has agreed, to E«f up money so he can. buy a tlmberyack and 
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v 7 or 1 c for them. . . « We*d lilce to move away, Jraat y/e doiVk 

Knov? v/nora he could get v^orK—and v?±th.a large family, , 

iJer observations, in light of her social situation, 
vcry^ revealing. They include stEitements liTce the 
follov7ingi 

Of course, I'm already raax'riecl to a French 
Canadian; but I thinh my children are better off if 
they marry someone e3.se thein Indians, 

Once, V';hi3.e I v/as in a restaurant in Calai.:s a 
bund* of v/hites 3cnev/ I v^as Ihdia.n and started calling 
me M.'uaGS. Things are better hex-e in Princeton, but 
yoxi hnow Indians hurt eaE.ily, Tha.t*s just hov7 they 
ax^c — they don’t liTce to be cal.led names,' . 

Indians don' t get treated very vzell around here, 

That*;-i .probab3.y why 'they're mean to other peop3.e, 

Indi ans, .are alv/ays cal3,ed. names like 'pigs , and 
'cj.:aKy'ff and other things. 

you knov7 these Indians hate vzhites.. They*, re a3.v7ays 
talkii'i?! about them. (She refused to elaborate.) 

The other responc7ient v/as the fixvst's sister. She 
was 30"40 years old, had 8 years of school, her husband is a 
construction vzorker who earns over $7,000 per year-. She too 
lived at the end of the Point, slightly separated from -the 
other c3,'-‘‘‘5tered homes, Ker unigixe, amb.iva3.ent sitxiation v?as 
highlighted vzhen she was asked abovit the fxiture for Indians in 
fhe. .axjea. She _responded:j - "I-'dqn' t kno'w as -a jgroxip. — r 1 ' ve 
got a igogd firture. I married a i^hite man. He works steady. 

Ha goes //here there's work and he alvzays takes me vz5. th him." 

Iln contrast, when asked vzhetb.er. Indians should stay 
on the Tr/vznship, she rep3-ied; "Yes. Indians should always 
stay tog -^^thex' on the Township." 
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In spite oi: this, at sever^xl times during the inter- 
viev7 she emphasised her special situation saying, -j don't 
get ho help from these Indians. '= 

Yet, when aslced if she might be moving off the 
reservation, she said that she and her husband had a nice 

home Where they were and she'd just as soon stay where she 
knev; the people well^ 

Marginality, as I see it, is as much a particular 
aet bi values, attitudes, and world view by tha marginal man 
as it is a sat o£ objectiva characteristics such as physical 
isolatiou, a bl-racial background, or a bi-racial conjugal 
family. The values, attitudes, and v;orld-vlov/s projected by 
these two . respondents—to a large degree in elusive, highly 
ephemeral ways— were quite unlike any others I ca.,s across in 
either the Indien or white populations. 
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APPEN)DIX IV 

Tile Research Instruments 

1, Interviev; Sche:dule and Interviev; Observation 
. Schedule 

a. white 

b» Indian 

2. Contact Observation Schedule 
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i'7Hi.a-E xnxEYivxmi schedule 



LOCATIOI'J_^ 

I ■ I 



DATE^ 

TIUS 



“Hello, my name is . I>m helping to conduct a poll 

in this area to see v;hat people like yourself think about different gi'oups of 
people. I wonder if you'd be willing to ans\/er a few questions for ms? You 
need not gave mo your name, and any questions you feel you don’t v;ant to 
ansv/er you cex'tainly don't have to," 



f 




D 

0 

|] 



Refusal pi’ior to this interview 









Fj 

D 



D 

D 
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perceived SKS 

jf^rgRyi EWER **I*m going to spread in front of yoxi six cards with the name 

of a group on each. Please put the cards in the order which you think best 
represents how well off each group is, 

**In other w’^ords, the group of people which you think has the most 
money and . inf luence will be on top. The others will follow in order. Xt 
is your opinion that matter's. There is no RIGHT or WRONG order." 




Americans 

French Canadians 

Indians 

Jews 

Negroes 

Orientals (Japanese and Cliinese) 




Interviewer Instruct ions .. 

Note above the order in which the respondent places the cards. 

If the respondent is having trouble reading tlie cards, help him by 
reading the cards to him emphasize that he should put them in or- 
der according to the criteria above. 

Be sure the cards are shuffled randomly before you spx'ead them 
before the respondent! 

Note any relevant observations or comments made during this portion of the 
interview below. 



iER|c 

.fUSDSBlSSS 




Attitude? of Preference / . 

interviev^: '"The next : few questions are to see how people feel about 

various groups in America. 

"I'm going to give you another card with the names of sxx 
groups on it. I"ll then ask you some questions about the groups. 
Your personai opinions are impoitant. 



Note: Be sure to take the top card in your pile to bo given -to the 

respondent. 

Place the card you used for this interview on the bottom of the 
pile. 






1 


2 


-T-- ? 4 5 f- ^ ' 


r— 


1 Close 
Friend? 

2 


1 Next dooi 

Neighbor 

3 


■j ; Only , Only i Not 

with? i Speak to?; Visitors? j Allow 1 

j ■■■ ■ i : ! ■ j 

5 ‘ 1 Country ; 

A ^ ^ 

4 i S ■ f: ^ i 


amekicams 

(U,S. raiTE) 


1 

i 

1 

1 ■ 

L :■ - ^ ' 




I 

i 

■ 

I--'. 


~ — f o 7 : 

' ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■ J J 

' ■ 1 ' i ■ ! 

f • j ■ • ' 


•KENCH ■ 
CANADIANS 






i . " 

j 


' ' ■ — 1__ - ; I 

5 ' ■■ ■ ■■ 1 

. i . . ;■ f 

; . j. . J 1 

: ' 1 . 1 

\ ' 1. ,• . ■ , 

T ■ ‘ 1 


ItiDIAWS j 

(AliERICAN) j 

: 


J 

• I 
! 
» 


■ ■■■■" ' 1 






JEI'/S • ' 


. i 

I 


1 

i 

1 




- i * 


MGllCES’ 

^ 


t 


_ 


i 

I 

1 

— ~ — » 


t 

t 

t 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 


; • * ■ 
! ^ * ■ : 


OillEKTALS !. 

{JAPANESE & ! 

CHINESE) i 

J_ 


r 

1 

1 

I 


. i 


r 

1 

f 

• 

j 

j 

— J_ 


! *' : ' 
i ■ f * . , 

L i ■ . i ■ ■ ■' 



Hand the respondent one of the card-? tTTin, ^ , 

Ask him the follov7ing questions: ~ of the six groups on it, 



1) Which of these groups would you marry into or ar.r.v^ f , ' 

marrying into? (If there are 1 -n-! ^ ? approve of your children 

2) From „,.lch of tho srcopo would you bo willing to havo a close friandl 

3) Who would -you 

4) - Whioh groups wbiild- you wdrk ’w^^^ youi work? 



5)- Are there; any groups you would only apeak to when neoassar 
6J- Which wouid' -you: only allow as' visitors to yoir country? 

7) BhicI, groups would ^ youi country? 



Check the boxe s of the 
ques tibri. 



scale accord ing to the respondent 



replies to 
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D 
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Contact 

(1) Do you or your husband (wife) v7ork with members of any group of people 
Other than your own? ‘ Ye^ 

Groups': l.._ ( ) 3. ' ( ) No ' ' ■ 

2. ^ ( ) 4, ( ) 



(2) Do your children go to school with members of any other grovips? 

Groups: 1. ( ) 3. ' ( ) Yes 

2. ^ ( ) 4. . ■ , . ( ) No 



(3) Are all of your neighbors white Americans? 

Groups: 1. ( ) 3. 

-> 



Yes .. 



( ) 



4. 



( ) 
( ) 



No 



(4) Ras there been any inter-marriage^ betvjeen members of your family and 



members of other groups? 

Groups: 1. ( ) 

2. ■ ( ) 



Yes 



3. 



( ) 
( ) 



No 



* * 






* 



* * 



IMTERV.TEVJER INSTRUCTIONS 
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I. Asfc respondent question. 

2. . 11: answer is No^ go dti to the next ques'tidn. 

If answer is Yes ; 

3.' Ask respondent : **l7hich. groups?” List them in the order 
■ given in the spaces provided. 

4 j*ina 1 ly ask ; * *Kov7 d o you ge t al ong wi th X group (or ind iv-idual s ) 
- /■ .at wdrlc?”v- for examp^ 

Get^ respdnddTit to answer in tei*ms of : 

; ; 1. Get along favorably . 

2, : Get along ”s6--so”V or V*not^^^ g bad” 

3 . G e t a 1 ong p o o r 1 y 

'Code the r^ the parentheses provdied. 



stereotyping 

(5) would you describo Indians in general? In other’ x^ords, 

X'jhat are they like? . (Don't know pereonally) 



(6) Hox 7 v/ould you describe Fr'ench Canadians? 

^ (Don * t know, pex^sonally^ 



(7) What are Negroes like in general? - Hoxj xjould you describe them? 

(Don't knox'7 personal,ly^ 

(8) Do you knov 7 any Jex- 7 ish people? What are they like? Do you thlnsc 

most are like that? (Don't kn^'w pers on^^ily'5 



INIERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS 



Try to get from respondent 



The key here, is to probe in depth, 
the picture : he has o±l the three: gjroups above^ Follox-7 up questions to 
be. iisdd when appropriate in probing include: 

"Do you think they are like that just around here or all over?” 

"Even though you don’t knox7 any V7hat do you know from 

what you've read or heard about them?” 



6 . 
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Self Image 

(9) How do you thxnk whi-l;es haya boan treated around haic> in the past by Indians? 
(Make note of and pursue any particular' incidents) 



(9a) How do you think your group reacted to and has handled this (good, bevd, 
or indifferent) situation? ' 



(10) How do you think whites are doing in this area . today? 



(11) What do you think about the future for xdiites in this /-rea? Is it 
good or bad? Why do you think this way? 



. .. ’ 
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General policy opinion 

(12) Bo you think Indians should remain together in a Tovmship? 

9 Ys2S 

. . No 



(12a) Why sliould (or shouldn't) they stay iii the T^onshiip? 



(12b) Hox%r do you think v;hxtes in gerieral have trcrated ithE Indians? Hov; are the 
Indiana being treated by' vdiites today? 



(13) Do you think Indians should receive more government aid in education, 
health j job training and so on? Yes 



No 



Elaboration if given spontaneously. 



a 

I I 



1 



8 . 
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(14) Do you think x;hita pcopl- should receivo this kind of aid in educati 
haalth, job training and so on? Ycs 

- . No 

Elaboration if given sponrsEEnously. . 



ion. 



12 (15) What do ysau think can be done to improve vjhite and Indian reXati 

in this area? (Probe) 



ons 






|] 

D 



INTERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS r Do not ask specifically for elaboration on 

~ ^ ^ but if the respondent offers elaboration 

spontaneously note the discussion. Use the blank sheet at the 
back of the interview schedule if necessary. 
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Biographical Date 



(16) Occupation (if hous’ewife, husssud's occupation). 

(17) How many pecrpEc In your family- are now livins in your hou.-e? 

(18) Religion, . 



(19) EdLscaticsn: Hxlj^est: grade cL^jT:,plr£ited 

(20) Income. 



I am going to give you a card with incomes on it.. Please 
point to the ietter which aomes closest to your family’s total income 
this year, ** 

a. 0-'4;99 dollars 

b. 500-999 dollars 

. c. 1000-1999 dollars 

, 2000-3999 dollars 

3000-^i999 dollars 

f « 5000- 6999 dol lars 

^ 7000-9999 dollars 

h. 10,000 dollars or over. . . 

(20a) Ascertain who contributes to family income and amount each irtdividual 
contributes. 



(21) Age (interviev/er ’ s estimate) 

15 or upder . ( ) 

16-20 ( ) 

21-30 ( ) 

(22) Sex. Male 



30-40 ( ) 

40-60 ( ) 

over 60 ( ) 

Female 



(23) nil ter ate 



• Comments. 




(Continue on blank pages if necessary.) 
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iOIiSlSS: VAT ION SCHE OULi; 



1 Yes 



approximate r of rooms 

9 






c 

IJ- 

d; 



Undeterniined 

✓ 

. _ _ * • • • • • 

^ • Ra:di;a'> 

rm f loox-s 

• • . , , . Bo!:;^.a^e.Xi7ith books 

• • • • . . Phcr^or^^raph 

• - • • • • Bcifn^gara tor 



G- 

c 



^ • r • • • '• Icobox 

_ m • » « • • WoOQ 

Modern stove 
Wood heat 



i 



Modern heat 

4 Religtous artifacts : Typ^v 



Additional :::.-o:ri:aents : (General criandi cions) 



t 



|]STRUCTIO!;:> 
lef t th<'. 

I conduc 

In the .t';' 



x-heck the. appropriate spaces irmnediate'T p 
coGppndent following the lntex*viev 7 . Xf 
.^•n the I'espondent^s trsonep ex the 

. ce above. 



you have 

r;:::erview v;as not 
si tua t ion 



11 . 
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location 



INDIAN INTERVIEW SCHSDULS 

DAT E; 

TBJE 



"Hello, my name h 



I*m a graduate student at 



the University of Mev, Kami^hire norking on o. thesis for sy Master's degree. 
Ihe study is about :„hat people like yourself think about different groups of 

^ Willing to help by ansroring a few questions 
for n,e? You need not give n,e your name, and any questions you feel you 
don’t want to answer you certainly don't have to," ' 



sU 



Refusals prior to this interview 



me 



perceived SES 

Il^TERVlEWE R going to spread in front of you six cards vith the name 

of a group on each. Please put the cards in the order which you think best 
represents h6w well off each group is. 

**I.n other words, the group of people \<^hich you think has the roost 
money and influence will be on top. The others v;ill follow in order. It 
is your opinion that, matters. There is no RIGHT or* WRONG order,.” 

. -> ^ A riief icans . 

, •• ■ French Canadians 

. Indians 

J ews 

« Negroes 

^Orientals (Japanese and Chinese) * 

Intervlex^cr Instructions 

Note above the order in which the respondent places tlie cards. 

If the respondent is having trouble reading the cards, .help him by 
. reading tfhe cards to him e^mphasize that' he should put them in or- 
der according to the criteria above. 

BV srire the cards are' shuffled randomly bef ore' you spread them 
before the respondent! 

Note any relevant observations or comments made. dul“'ing this portion of the 
intervic^w below. 



'••i 
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ni 
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Attitudes o£ Preference 

Interv i ewer :* "The next few questions are to see how people feel about 
various groups in AmerJ.ca, . . 

going to give you another card v/ith the names of six 
groups on it« I'll then ash you sotne. questions about the groups# 
Your personal opinions are important,** 



Note: Be sure to take the top card in your pile to be given to the 

respondent. 

Place the card you used for this interview on the bottom of the 
t pile. 
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Marry? 

f 1 


Close 

Friend? 

2 


Next door 
Neighbor 

3 


t'Jork i Only i Only 1 Wot i 

v/ith? \ Speak to? Visitors? Allow i 
j ! : xn j 

i 1 i Countx'y ^ 

i i ' 1 

4 i 5 i , 6 7 \ 


.LlffiRlCAKS 
(U«S, WHITE) 








* ! 1 . i ; 

! i i 

■ ■ 1 ■ i . 1 

■ . ! 1 i 


j 

■^FRENCH 

-CA1'LA.DIAMS | 


k 

i 

1 

!'■ 

\ 






■" . 1 . i 1 

i ' ■ . I • I 

■ . i : i 

^ . f • ; i 

t 


.INDIANS 
"(AMERICAN) 1 


i . * 

! 

I 






1 


yws 


■ i 


i 

i 

[ . . ' 


1 


t . - ' " 1 

• . * . . * , 


-'^GRCES 


i 


j 


i ! 

1 
1 

1 


1 i t 

i ■ 

i 1 ’ " ‘ ■ 

1 j ' r 


ORIENTALS 
(JAPANESE & 
^ CHINESE) 


■f 

1 

I 

1 

1 

? 

1 

t 




i ; 


t . 5 . , ' 

1 ■ \ . 

t t • • 

1 . i i 1 

L_ ___! ■ 



i 



D 



Hand the respondent one of the cax-ds with the names of the six groups on it. 

Ask him the following questions: 

1) Which of these groups v/ould you marry into or approve of your children 
marrying into? (If there are literacy problems , help by asking the 
question with regard to each group in the order they appear on the card.) 

2) From which of the groups would you be willing to have a close fr?Iend? 

3) Who would you have as a next door neighbor? 

4) Which groups would you work* with at your work? 

5) Are there any groups you vzould only speak to when necessary? 

6) Which would you* only allow as visitors to your country? . 

7) Which groups would you not allow in your country? 



Check the boxes of the scale according to the respondent’s replies to 
fe each question. 
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Contact 

(1) Do you or your husband (vifa) work wi.th raembers of any group of people other 
than American Indians? ygg 

Groups: 1. ( ) 3. ( ) No 

■ 2 . 



( ) 



4. 



( ) 



(2) Do your children go to school with members of any other groups? 
Groups: 1. J ( ) ; 3 . 

2 . ( ) 4 . 



( ) No 



(3) Are all of your neighbors Indians? 

Groups; 1. ' ( ) 3. 

2^ ( ) 4. 



Yes 



( ) 
( ) 



No 



(4) Has there been any inter-marriage between members of your family and 



tnetnbers of other groups? 

•Groups: 1. ( ) 

. 2 .. ^ . ( > 



3. 

4. 



( .) 
( ). 



Yes 



No 






* * 



VC * 



* 



INTE RVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS 






* 



'sV - Vc 






aV 



* 



1. Ask respondent question. 

2. If ans\\7er is No j go on to the next -question.. 

If answer is Yes : 

3 . Ask respondent; ''Which groups?" -- List them in the order 

given in the spaces provided . 

4. Finally ask; "How do you get along with X group (or i.ndividuals) 

at work?’-, for example, . “ 

. Get respondent to answer in terms of: 

1« Get along favorably 

Get along "so-so", or "not good — not bad" 

3> Get along poorly 



Code the response in the parentheses provided. 



O 
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Stereotiyping 

(5) Hdv; v7oald you dascrlbe vjhito Americans in general? Jn other words, 
w’hat. aijO they lii<e? (Don't kviow personally) 



(6) How V70uld you describe French Canadians? 



(Don't knovy personally) 



(7) Uhali are Negroes like in general? Hov? would you describe tiieni? 

(Don't know personally) 



(8) Do you know any Jewish people? W3)at are they like? Do you think 

(Don't know personally) 



most are like that? 

t 



IWTERVIEIJER INSTRUCTIONS 



The key here is to probe in depth. Try. to get from the respondent 
the pic t ura he has of the three groups above. Follow up questions to 
be used vrhen appropriate in probing include; 

"Do you think tliey. are like that- just around here or all' over?'' 

"Even though you don't know any , what do you knov 7 from 

vjhat you've read or heard about them?" 



-m 

o 
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Self Image 



(9) How do you think Indians have been treated around here in. the past? 
(Make note of and pursue any particular incidents) 



(9a) How do you think your group reacted to and has handled this (good, bad, 
or indifferent:) situation? 



1 (10) How do you think Indians are doing in this area today? 



(11) What do you think about the future for Indians in this area? Is it 
good, or bad? Why do you think this way. . 



7 . 



O 

me 
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General policy opinion 



(3.2) Do you think Indians should remain together in Township? 

Yes 

No 

(12a) 17hy should ( or shouldn*t) they stay in the Township? 



(13) Do yon think Indians should receive more governinent aid in educal 

healthy job training and so on? Yes 

■ . ■ ■ No • 

Elaboration if given spontahciously . 



r.ion. 
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(14) Do you think white people shoulcl receive this kind of aid in education, 
health, job training and so on? Yes 

No 

^ Elaboration if given spontaneously. 



(15) What do you thii^k can be done to improve white- and Indian relations 
in this area? (Px-obe) 



IKIERVIE WER IM SlllUCTIONS : Do not ask specifically for elaboration on 

questions (12) and (13), but if the respondent offers elaboration 
spontaneously note the discussion. Use the blank sheet at the 
back of the interviexo' schedule if necessary. 



I 

id 

I 



o 

me 
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Bicgraphical Data 
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(16) -Occupation (if hcuLi’ewife, husband's occupation). _ 

(17) How many people in your family are now living in your house? 

(18) Religion. 

(19) Educationj Highest grade corapleted. 

(20) Income. 

"I am going to give you a card V7ith incomes on it. Please 
poxnt to the letter vjhich comes closest to your fapaily's total income 
this year." 

a. 0-499 dollars 

b. 500-999 dollars, 

cr. 1000-1999 dollars 

^d. 2000-3999 dollars 

e . 3000-4909 dollars 

_f. 5000-6999 dollars 

g. 7000-9999 dollars 

h, 10.000 dollars or over* 

(2Ga.) Ascertain v7ho contributes to family inconie and amount each individual 
contributes. 



(21) Age (interviewer’s estimate) 





1:5 or 


under 


( 


) 




16- 20 




( 


) 




21-30 




( 


> 


my 


Sex, 


Male 






(23) 


Illiterate. 











30-40 ( ) 

40-60 ( > 

over 60 ( ) 

Female 

Comments * * 

(C out inuG 
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on blank pages if necessar 



10 



OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



0 

0 

,0 



I 



House - - approximate number of rooms 

Yes , No Unde ter rained 

, , , - r • • Telephone 



T.V. 

— _ - , , , _ . ■ < • I • r • Hadro 

Rugs on floors 

— ^ ♦ • » * • • Booivcas e , V7i th books 

— ' Phonograph 

••••,. Refrigerator (electric) 

- — - , . ♦ B • « * « Xcebox 

— - — . . • - - - ♦ * • • « • Nood s L.ove 

••••«, Kodern stove 

. • - ♦ • « » . • Wood heat 

* » » • » . Modern heat 

. » * > Religious artifaj^.ts: Type 

Additional comments: (General conditions) 



INSTRUCnONS Check the appropriate spaces immediately after you have 

left the respondent following the interview. If the interview was not 
conducted in the respondent's home, explain the interview situation 
in the space above. 
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Contact Observation Schedule 



Place 



Tima: From 



to 



I 

i 



Add res.? 



Iiii t i.al e 



No. 



I 



tZhat was the occasion? Was i ^ r,, .. • « ' 

■vjitb a storekeeper? Or, Whf^b ^ A social contact? A contact 

Drav; line to each participaiTt 
^2X_H££!i_appliec to: 
friendly “ 



Who were the Indian'l^^^Fi^i^aTtsT 

Name ^ ^ 

• — _ 

Name _ 

Name 



Role 



Role 



Who were the v/bite participants? 

— - _Role _ 

Name 

Name 



_Role 

_Role 



Wliat happened? (Use back of sheet if necesc...^^, 
Ap proxi.rnate . time “^ccsoaxy; 



amused 
retiring 
nervous 
Indifferent 

joking 

condescending 

sarca.stic 

disapproving 

resex-ved’ 

helpful 

u nc omf or table 

und crs tand ing 

on edge 

engry 

irritable 

dis tressed 

hurt 

annoyed 

quarrelsome 



(additional 

vords) 



lIox 7 did. you feel in the si 
amused 



Jj : :.nervouv^ 

^friendly 

annoyed 

■ ^ ^Indif feront 

ERIC_^ 



tuation? (check words that snnlvV 

.uncomfortable Why? PP-^y/ 

.angry 

other 



1 . 
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--•hys.lcal Attrlbutti": 



■d 



iTurnber the. participants listed on toa first p^*^ge in tbo margi-n on the left, 
Place the , participant ).s nuraber beside the adjectives describiiig him* 



Dress 



OK p cns i ve , v?e 1 i - g r o ome cl 
ave rage 

^sha'L;j5y, inexpensive 



/ 



Uhafc stands cl t esp ecia lly in your miiid? 



Spec en ciud S oc 1 a 1 G r a.c es 

very refined 

^average 

^unref ined 

^diff icu 1 vy incornitiunl- 

eating and understanding 
English* 



ir. 



VJhat secived inost av;kx-7ard or unusual (if anything)? 






I 



in^.at stands out most in yc*ar Impressions of the individuals involved? 






Remember the following: 

TRY TO GET DOWN DIRECT QUOTATIONS WITH TONE IN WHICH THEY WERE SAID e.g., 
'’patronizingly^ authoritatively, conde.sce.ndingly , angrily, etc." 

A FEW RELEVANT DETAILS ARE WORTH A CARLOAD OF GEKBR/^L INFRBSSIOM v 
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